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WAS ROBIN HOOD AT THE SCOTTISH COURT? 


That Robin Hood in Barnsdale stood, is a fact 
which few will dispute. To do so, and make him 
a myth, would be to dispel one of the most pleasing 
associations of the memory of youth. His name 
and his fame have been for centuries embalmed in 
the ballad literature of the country, and, though 
the accounts of his achievements may be burnished 
with exaggeration, his actual existence cannot well 
be denied. But when he so stood in Barnsdale, 
or wound his horn in the Forest of Sherwood, in 
the absence of direct historical testimony is a 
matter of controversy and considerable doubt. 
Various theories have been advanced in regard to 
the period in which he flourished. Curiously 
enough, little is said of him in English history, 

roperly so called, beyond the early black-letter 

ads, and we are chiefly indebted for information 
to Scottish historians. The earliest notice con- 
cerning him is in the Scotichronicon of John 
Fordun, which was probably written between 1367 
and 1384. Under Ba te 1266, he says :— 

“Hoc in tempore de exheredatis et bannitis surrexit 
et caput erexit ille famosissimus sicarius Robertus Hode 
et Litill-Johanne cum eorum complicibus, de quibus 
stolidum vulgus hianter in comendits et in tragoediis 





prurienter festum faciunt, et, preceteris romanciis, 
mimos et bardanos cantitare delectantur.” 

In the accounts of the Great Chamberlain of Scot- 
land, in the time of Alexander III, in giving the 
accounting for the year 1264 of the Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, is an entry of the following tenor :— 

“Ttem Roberto hod fad cartam domini regis de illo 
anno XLs. Item Willelmo Ballistario ad emendum 
Caculos et alia que pertinent ad officium suum XX* de 
quibus respondebit. Item Roberto hod pro una roba data 
ei de dono dni regis XLs 

It appears that these payments were made when 
the King visited the northern parts of his domi- 
nions, as, after a few more entries as to furnishings 
for the royal household, there is the following 
entry :— 

“Inde decidunt X lib per expensas — factas apud 
kintor et aberden ultimo quando diis rex fuit. Ibi eundo 
versus moraviam et redeundo.” 

These entries show, Ist, that a person of the 
name of Robert Hood was in Scotland in 1264, 
two years only previous to the date assigned by 
John Fordun as the era of Robin Hood ; 2nd, that 
he received forty shillings as a royal gift from the 
Scottish King, being a knight’s fee, which coincides 
with the popular tradition that Robin Hood was 
gentle born and de jure Earl of Huntingdon ; 3rd, 
that he received other forty shillings for the pur- 
chase of a robe, also as a royal gift ; 4th, that 
between the entries of these gifts there is that 
of a payment to the King’s cross-bow man for 
purchase of darts, and for other expenses con- 
nected with his office ; and 5th, that these pay- 
ments to Robert Hood were, in all probability, 
made when the person who received them was 
attending the Court, on the occasion of the King’s 
journey to Morayshire. 

To say the least, it is a curious coincidence that 
almost at the very time mentioned by the Scottish 
historian, who was nearly a contemporary with 
Robin Hood, a person of a similar name should 
have been received at the Scottish Court, and 
loaded with the royal favour. It suggests the idea 
that the celebrated outlaw had fled from his native 
soil to place himself under the protection of the 
Scottish sovereign. 

This conjecture obtains some weight also from 
the fact that Little John, according to Scottish 
history, was buried at Pett, in Morayshire. Hector 
Boece, the historian, as translated by Bellenden, 
states that he saw his grave there :— 

“In Murray Jand is the kirke of Pette quhare the 
banis of lytill John remains in gret admiration of pepill. 
He hes bene fourtene fut of hycht with square membris 
effering thairto. VI yeris afore the cuming of this werk 
to lycht we saw his hanche bane, als mekill as the haill 
bane of ane man; for we shot our arme in the mouth 
thairof. Be quhilk apperis how strang and square pepill 
grew in our regioun afore they ware effeminat with lust 
and intemperance of mouth.” 

The faithful companion of Robin Hood, banished 
from his native country, may have died on Scottish 
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soil and been buried at the place stated, although 
the bones traditionally shown to the credulous 
historian did not belong to him. Even if he were 
not buried in Moray, the tradition embodied in the 
history that he was interred there is strangely in 
accordance with the undoubted fact that a Robert 
Hood, if not the bold Robin himself, was received 
at Court and acknowledged as a person of dis- 
tinction, on the occasion of a visit of the sovereign 
of Scotland to that particular portion of his 
dominions. 

There is another explanation of the entry, namely, 
that the payment was not made to a person of the 
name of Robert Hood, but to one who assumed 
the character of a jester or player at the annual 
celebration on the lstof May. The entries of such 
—— under this assumed name are common 

th in English and Scottish records, but of a date 

terior to that in which the outlaw flourished. 

ese entries occur in parish records in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.; for instance, in 
the accounts of the churchwardens of the parish of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, under date 1 Henry VIIL., 
is an entry for Robyn Hode’s coat, 1s. 3d. In 
Scotland the play of Robin Hood was also cele- 
brated in the month of May, and in the sixth Par- 
liament of Queen Mary, 1555, there is an “ Act 
anentis Robin Hode and Abbot of unreason,” 
“whereby it is statute and ordained that in all 
time cumming, na maner of person be chosen 
Robert Hude nor Little John, Abbot of unreason, 
queenis of Maij, nor otherwise, nouther in burgh 
nor to landwart in onie time to come.” 

It is, however, hardly probable that, so soon 
after his death as the date in the Chamberlain 
Roll, plays should have been acted in his assumed 
character. 

Without some other corroborative evidence of 
the time, it is impossible to say which of the three 
explanations is correct, viz., Ist, whether the 
Robert Hood of the Roll was the Robin Hood of 
ballad literature ; or, 2nd, a person of the same 
name ; or, 3rd, a jester who assumed his character. 

Much has been written about Robin Hood, and 
attempts made to prove his identity ; but, so far 
as I am aware, these entries in the Chamberlain's 
Rolls of Scotland have hitherto escaped the notice 
of the curious. REIp. 

Auchterarder. 





BELL-RINGERS’ LITERATURE. 


One Sunday, in the summer of 1849, I went u 
after service into the belfry of the village churc 
of Pitminster, in Somersetshire. On a sheet of 
paper affixed to the wall were written the following 


wr one do ny any hat 
en he is ringing here 
he straitte way then shall sixpence 
' In Sider or in Bere.” id 





Close to this, and in the same handwriting, was 
the following record :—“‘ Mr. Robert marke Gived 
the Ringers a pitcher of Sider 1847.” As all this 
looked as if it been written at the same time, 
and my knowledge of bell literature being limited, 
I entered the scribe in my common-place book as 
the probable poet. 
ow many versions, I wonder, of these lines 
appear in the “rope rooms” of church towers in 
ngland and Wales? And who was the author 
of the one that has been the foundation for all the 
rest? I have before me four that are to be found 
in churches on the Welsh border, and they all 
vary. The oldest appeared years ago in “N. & Q.,” 
but none of the rest, I think, so I send them for 
you to publish if you think it worth while to do so: 


Cunmrnetor, SALop. 
“ Those that do heare intend to ringe, 
Let them consider first this thing ; 
If that they do a bell turne ore, 
Fourepence to pay therefore ; 
If any ring with hat or spur, 
Twopence to pay by this order ; 
If any chance to curse or sweare, 
Fourepence to pay and eke forbere ; 
And if they do not pay their forfeits well, 
They shall not ring at any bell. 
** John Burnell, 1663. 


Tone, SaLor. 
“Tf that to Ring you doe come here 
you must ring well with hand and eare ; 
keep stroak of time and goe not out 
or else you forfeit out of doubt. 
Our law is soe concluded here ; 
For every fault a jugg of beer. 
if that you ring with Spurr or Hat, 
a jugg of beer must pay for that. 
If that you take a rope in hand 
these forfeits you must not withstand. 
or if a bell you ov’rthrow 
it must cost sixpence e’re you goe. 
If in this place you sweare or curse 
Sixpence you pay out with your purse ; 
come pay the Clerk it is his fee 
for one (that swears) shall not goe free 
These laws are old and are not new 
therefore the Clerk must have his due. 
“ George Harison, 1694.” 


These two are the oldest versions I have ever seen, 
and the two that follow, although they contain 
some new lines, and variations in the old ones, are 
evidently adapted from them :— 


LLANFYLLIN, MoNTGOMERYSHIRE. 

“If for to ring you do come here 

You must ring well with hands and ear ; 

And if you ring with spur or hat, 

A quart of beer is due for that. 

But if your bell you overthrow 

A shilling pay before you go; 

The law is old, well known to you, 

Therefore the clerk must have his due.” 


Bancor-Iscozp, FLInTsHIRE. 


“Tf that to ring you do come here 
You must ring well with hand and ear ; 
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But if you ring in spur or hat 
Fourpence is always due for that : 
And if a bell you overthrow 
Sixpence is due before you go. 
But if you either sweare or curse 
Twelve pence is due—out with your purse. 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 
Therefore the clerk must have his due. 
If to our laws you do consent 
take a bell, we are content.” 


I have marked in italics the chief variations, but 
it will be observed that the fines vary in each 


place. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 





THE KENT BRANCH OF THE ANCIENT 
FAMILY OF MALMAINS.—II. 

The sale of Waldershare must have been effected 
before anno 20 Edw. IIL, or twenty-two years 
previous to the date when, according to Glover's 
pedigree, it had got into other hands, because at the 
levying of the aid for making the Black Prince a 
knight, in the former year, John Malmains, out of 
the once large possessions of the family in these 
parts, only accounted for the moiety of the manor 
of Pluckley, which his ancestor had paid aid for 
before, as already stated, in the thirty-fourth year 
of Edward I. This John had to contribute to 
the defence of Sandwich, under the watch and ward 
of anno 11 Edw. IIL, and was knight of the shire 
in the second (if not also in the twelfth) year of 
that reign (Hasted, i. pp. cviii and cix). 

At the earlier aid ra Malmains, relict of 
Henry the sheriff, as I take it, paid for one fee at 
“ Appleton” (Apulton) and half a fee at Aulkham, 
which she held in dower. Hasted says that Sir 
John Malmains willed the manors of Apulton and 
Southwold, after the decease of his wife Lora (it 
should be Alianor, who in her turn held them in 
dower), to the neighbouring monastery of Langdon, 
in grateful remembrance of the services rendered 
his ancestor, Henry the sheriff, by the abbot of 
that place, through whose intercession it was that 
the } anaed after having joined in rebellion with 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was saved 
from forfeiting his estates, as already stated. 
Accordingly, we find that at the taking of the next 
aid, anno 20 Edw. IIL, the abbot of Langdon 
accounted for Apulton. 

The pedigree of Glover is here directly at 
variance with the account given by Philipot, for the 
iatter says that Henry Malmains, son to John who 
sold the great bulk of the Waldershare estate, left 
no male issue, only a daughter ; but the pedigree 
gives him a son of same name; and this is the 
more probable of the two, because Philipot on on 
to say that Agnes, daughter of Henry Malmains, 
carried away in marriage only a moiety of his 
estates, the other moiety being vested in Thomas, 
son of John Malmains, which Thomas, he says, was 
kinsman to Henry Malmains. Hasted jumps to 





the conclusion that it is Thomas Malmains of 
Stoke who is here alluded to by Philipot, and says 
that the moiety descended to him upon the death 
of Henry Malmains in anno 46 Edw. IIL But 
this is, of course, ridiculous, since Thomas, son of 
John Malmains of Stoke, was dead before anno 20 
Edw. IIL. and the branch at that place was, pre- 
sumably, extinct some time prior to the end of 
same reign. Philipot’s whole account of the Mal- 
mains, moreover, being far from carefully drawn 
up, it is more likely that he refers to a son of the 
John Malmains, son of Henry Malmains, junior, 
and grandson to Henry Malmains, senior. The 
only objection is, that Glover’s pedigree describes 
the said John Malmains as dying without issue ; 
but then this may be an oversight, for it says the 
same with respect to his brother Richard, whereas 
Philipot states (p. 276) that the latter left a son 
and heir, John. 

This solution of the difficulty would bring us 
down to Henry IV., when, according to Philipot, 
the moiety had devolved, by the heir general of 
Thomas Malmains, upon John Monins, who after- 
wards, about beginning Henry VI., purchased of 
Thomas Goldwell the other moiety, which had 
come down to him with Jane, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Holland and Agnes Malmains. Philipot, 
however, errs to the extent of making this Thomas 
Goldwell the husband of said Agnes, because he 
here mentions him in connexion with the reign of 
Henry VI., and he knew full well that Agnes 
Malmains succeeded to her inheritance at the 
close of the reign of Edward IIL., or about half a 
century earlier. We may take it, then, that 
Henry Malmains, senior, left, as stated by Glover, 
a son, also Henry, as well as a daughter, Agnes, 
married to Henry Holland of Felton, near Dover ; 
and that it was Jane, her daughter, and not the 
daughter of Henry Malmains, as Philipot incor- 
rectly has it, who married Thomas Goldwell of 
Great Chart. 

Richard, probably the younger son of Henry 
Malmains, junior, was Lieutenant of Dover Castle 
in the reign of Richard II. He died in 1440, and 
was buried in Pluckley Church, with that date and 
the then arms of the branch on his tomb, i. ¢., 
Erm. on a chief gu. 3 sinister (mal) hands arg., as 
observable in Weever’s time. 

This Henry Malmains, junior, the last of the 
race at Waldershare, left also two daughters— 
Margaret (married to John St. Leger, and subse- 
quently to Reginald Driland), who died without 
issue, and Catherine, the wife of Richard Knower, 
whom Glover's pedigree styles “ sister and heire to 
Henery Malmains,” but it probably meant, though 
incorrectly, to John her brother. In Pluckley 
Church, Philipot notices (vide his Church Notes of 
Kent, Harl. 3917) a monument to one of these two 
later Henries, with the same arms of the branch 
above described. 
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The branch seated at Ockley, in Surrey, had 
meanwhile achieved much pv worety. In the 
twenty-eighth year of Edward I. anuther Nicholas, 
son of a Nicholas who died anno 20 of same reign, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Carlaverock, 
and was rewarded with the honour of knighthood. 
He is included among the Kentish knights at that 
fight by Philipot, who incorrectly speaks of him 
as of Stoke, the actual possessor of the Stoke estate 
at that time being John Malmains, who paid aid for 
it six years later (1.¢., at knighting of Edward of Car- 
narvon in anno 34 Edward J.). This Sir Nicholas 
was summoned from Sussex, with his wife, to attend 
the coronation of Edward II. in 1308, and is de- 
scribed as lord of Ockley, in Surrey, in 1316 ; but 
he must have had a@ certain amount of connexion 
with Kent, for the sheriff of that county it was 
who returned him as a knight to attend the great 
council in anno 17 Edward II. (vide Parliamentary 
Writs). He was also knight of the shire for Kent 
in the first year of Edward III. A Nicholas Mal- 
mains (styled in one of the Inquisitions “ Sir ”), 
but whether he or a descendant of same name* is 
uncertain, died in the twenty-third year of that 
reign, when part of his estates (which included 
Minster in the Isle of Shepey, Faukham, Darent, 
and Farningham, in Kent) went by a daughter 
into the family of Grandison—Philipot says 
(p. 276+) to William of that name, brother to 

tho, founder of the Grandison family ; but Mr. 
Hasted’s pedigree states that she was an only 
daughter named Beatrix, and married to Otho 
Grandison. 

Neither of these accounts is correct. The In- 
quisition taken after his death, upon reference, is 
found to show that his next heirs were Beatrix, 
one of his two daughters, the wife of Sir Otho 
Grandison,. and the children of Petronilla, the 
other one, wife to Sir Thomas de St. Omer (see 
also Blomefield, Hist. of Norfolk, vii. 2197). 

Sir Nicholas Malmains, of Carlaverock reputa- 
tion, bore arms distinguished from any other of 
the name, i.¢., Arg., a bend engrailed purpure, but 
his father seems to have borne the 3 hands of Mal- 
mains (2 and 1), erm. on a field az. (vide St. 





* Hasted makes him his grandson, but I know not 
upon what authority. 

+ Philipot, at this place, confounds him with his 
ancestor Nich. Malmains, who died anno 20 Edw. L., 
and left, not, as he says, a daughter only, but a son and 
heir, afterwards Sir Nicholas Malmains, as already stated. 

} Blomefield says, in addition, that Petroniila (Dugdale, 
ii, 233, calls her Jane, and her husband St. Maur), 
daughter and co-heiress of Nich. Malmains, had issue 
by Sir Thos. de St. Omer a daughter and heiress only, 
Alice, married to Sir Wm. de Hoo (compare statement of 
Cooke, cited, to the effect that the heir general of Roger 
Malmains married the Lord Hoo—query if the same 
event is referred to’). The Inquisition gives, at the time 
of the death of her father, two daughters to above 
Petronilla, viz., Elizabeth, aged eight, and Alice, aged 
seven years, 





George’s Roll), as opposed to the 3 (2 and 1) arg. 
on ry field gu. of the Waldershare line (Dering 
Roll, temp. beginning Edw. I., arms of Henry 
Malmains, the sheriff, which were subsequently 
borne in chief only by his descendants of Pluckley), 
and the 3 (2 and 1) arg. on a field az. of those of 
Stoke. 

It now only remains for me to give an account 
of the elder Kent branch, seated at Stoke, in the 
Hundred of Hoo. As I have said, John, son of 
Thomas* Malmains of Stoke, was a minor in the 
beginning of Edward I.’s reign. He is mentioned 
again in a fine relating to “ Heryetsham and Stok 
in Hoo,” dated anno 20 Edw. I. (Philipot’s Fines, 
Lansdowne, 268, p. 209); and he it was, in all 
probability, who paid aid at the making Edward 
of Carnarvon a knight, anno 34 of same reign, and 
in the eighth year of Edward II. was knight of the 
shire for Kent at Westminster, as was, in the 
same year, at York, his namesake, Sir John 
Malmains of Waldershare. “John Malmains of 
Stoke ” was also sheriff from the last quarter of the 
ninth to the middle of the eleventh, returned as a 
knight to attend the great council in the seven- 
teenth, and, in the nineteenth year of Edw. II., sum- 
moned to blockade the coast; but, according to 
Hasted (Hist. of Kent, i. 578), a John Malmains (he 
styles him sometimes “ Sir” Johnt) of Stoke died 
anno 10 Edw. II.t; if so, the above services and 
summons must refer to another person of same 
name, but I incline to think, for reasons given 
below, that it was Sir John Malmains of Walder- 
share who deceased in that year, and not the John 
of Stoke. This John Malmains of Stoke also had 
a charter of free warren for Stoke, &c., in the 
twelfth year of same reign, and the portion relating 
to Beckenham was, in the third year of Edw. IIL, 
renewed to “Henry” (Hasted adds, Malmains) 
“de Cliffe” ; so that it is probable he was dead 
before the latter date. Subsequently to his decease 
there appear to have been two branches of the 
Stoke line, one represented by John, and the other 
by Thomas, Malmains (both doubtless his sons), 
for in the aid of anno 20 Edw. IIL. we find men- 
tion of “the heirs of Thomas Malmains of Hoo,” 
and the heirs of John Malmains of same place. 





* This is evidently the Thomas Malemeyns whom, in 
anno 55 Hen. III., John de Cobham discharged of an 
amercement (Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer, vol. ii. p. 
223), and perhaps a descendant of the omas Males- 
mains mentioned in anno 18 John (Hardy, Rotuli de 
Oblatis et Finibus, p. 604). 

+ For instance, in his account of Stoke (vol. iii.), where 
he mentions a petition of Sir John Malmains of that 
place in 1303 (anno 31 Edw. I.). 

} Hasted’s statement to this effect is probably derived 
from Philipot, who, in his account of Stoke ( Vill. Cant., 
p- 328), says that John Malmains, ostensibly of that 
place, died anno 10 Edw. II.; but then he says that he 
was son of Henry Malmains, who, we know, was of Wal- 
dershare, so that it is clearly Sir John Malmains of the 
latter place whom he really refers to. 
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The former were heirs of the Thomas Malmains, 
nephew and, in anno 6 Edw. IIL., heir to Clement 
de Tenham, whose sister Johanna had married his 
father, Thomas Malmains, one of the two sons of 
John Malmains of Stoke already treated of (vide 
Harl. 245, p. 55). Thomas Malmains the younger 
it was, I imagine, who, in the eleventh year of 
Edward III., at the appointment of a watch and 
ward to be kept on the coast of Kent, contributed to 
defence of Hoo ; and his uncle, John Malmains of 
Stoke, was possibly knight of the shire in the 
twelfth year of Edward IIT. (see Hasted, i. p. cix), 
if one of the Waldershare line is not intended. 
Who the heirs of above Thomas and John Mal- 
mains of Hoo, mentioned in the aid, were, or 
whether, if their children, they ever possessed any 
of the estates, we have now no means of ascertain- 
ing. It seems, however, that the branch at Stoke 
was extinct, and that their possessions there had 
passed into other hands, before the accession of 
Richard II. ; for a grant, published by Thorpe in 
his Registrum Roffense (p. 623), informs us that in 
the year 1380 (anno 3 Rich. IT.) certain conces- 
sions, made to the church of Rochester on behalf 
of the soul of Sir Thomas Malemeyns, were paid 
out of the manor of Nicholas Stoke in Hoo, called 
““Malemeynes-manere,” which was the principal 
seat of Malmains at that place. Hasted, notwith- 
standing, would have us believe that this Thomas 
Malmains left a daughter and heir, married to 
Colby, whose daughter and heir married John 
Monins (Hist. of Kent., iv. 188) But if John 
Monins married a daughter and heir of Colby, as 
Hasted says, it is clear that her mother was 
daughter and heir of Thomas Malmains, not of 
Stoke, but of the Waldershare branch, then seated 
at Pluckley. 

The latest Malmains I have met with in con- 
nexion with Kent is one William Malmains of the 
Hundred of Tenham, in a Tax-roll of anno 35 
Edw. III. The heirs of this William Malmains 
are likewise mentioned in another Tax-roll, no 
date, of Ricb. II. He appears to have been 
identical with William Malmains who was of the 
Hundred of Blackheath in anno 1 Edw. III. (Tax- 
roll), and was perhaps descended from that Adam 
Malmains already spoken of in connexion with 
Lewisham, temp. Edw. I. 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 





Accent v. Quantity.—The Adonic close of the 
hexameter accords with the accentual element of 
our language ; but the quantitive prosody of its 
precedent two-thirds is utterly contrarious. The 
opening line of Virgil's first Bueolic,— 

** Tityre, tu, paitulaé récubins,” 
—meets us with four, and the next line (the 
cat e£oxnv of classic euphony), 





* Silvestrém téniii musiim,” 








—with five false quantities. I verily believe that 
no half-dozen lines of Virgil are readable in an 
English school without this antilogy. Yet his 
contemporary, Cicero, the master and model of 
speech and action, on whom every Roman ear and 
eye were intent, recorded the accentual faculty as 
congenite with and inseparable from man’s articulate 
organ :— 

“Tpsa enim Natura, quasi modulatur hominum 
orationem, in omni verbo posuit acutam vocem, nec una 
plus, nec a postrem4 syllaba citra tertiam; quo magis 
Naturam ducem ad aurium voluptatem sequatur 
Industria.”—Orator., cap. xviii. sect. 58. 

That this doctrine of Rome’s greatest philoso- 
pher, orator, and writer should have been thus 
overlooked, not in his own era only, but almost 
two thousand years of the civilized world’s conver- 
sance with his several works, I cannot other than 
marvel. But my wonder is not limited to the 
hexameter ; the pentametral aleaic and sapphic— 

“QO et presidium, dulce déctis méum” ; 
** Jam sitis terris nivis”’; 
—are not less impeditive. It would puzale our 
most accomplished metrists to read Horace’s 
hexameter hexametrically,— 
“ Tbiim forte viii sacrii siciit méus est mos,” 
—or in any other form than heptatrochaic. (This 
has nought to do with the nearly forgotten alter- 
native of “ speaking or spelling,” which our great- 
grand-children have small chance of seeing settled, 
but Father Time is sure to put to rest.) 
Epmunp LenTHati Swirre. 


Cuurcu Book Enrries.—The following notes 
are taken from the parish book of St. Nicholas 
Fleshshambles, London, which was destroyed by 
Henry VIII. :— 

“ A Jatin candlesticke with iij braunches standinge 
upon oure Lady auter. 

“ A surplice for the person or his debite [deputy] for 
to mynyster in the Sacraments, having a crosse before 
and another behinde.” 

This entry is unique. 

“ A towell of worke for to housill with on Ester day, in 
length xviii yerdes and a quarter large, and in brede 
iij quarters, with an I at the toon ende for John and an 
E at the other ende for Emot, of the gift of John 
Rogerson and Emot his wife.” 

This is a new woman’s name. A linen cloth is 
still laid on the altar rails of Wimborne Minster. 

“ jij rochettys for the quere.” 

This explains the occurrence of the rochet in old 
inventories, 

“A coupe for the Sacrament of silver and gilte 
weynge 33 unc. and 3 qrs.; a boxe of silver and gilte for 
the same coupe weinge 11 unc. and 9 quar.” 

The pyx and pendant cup used as a tabernacle. 


“ A baner clothe of black bokeram with am image of 
our Lady in a sonne on the toon and an image of 8. Jame 
in a soone on y* tother side.” 


Sun is the English for an aureole, as I find alute 
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for the blind story, the triforium of Gervase, and 
no other ancient author of credit. 

“A Pye cheined in the quere in the iij* lefe Domi- 
nica v*.’ 

“The hardness of therulescalled the Pie.” —B. C. P. 

“ A little Portos cheined. [A breviary.] 

“ A Hugocien ycheined in y* quere in y® iij lefe visu 
quia.” 

The well-known Canonist, Hugh de St. Chero, and 
first Dominican Cardinal, often quoted by Bishop 
Jewell. 

** A Letturnall. [Lectern.] 

“31 Hen. VI. a priest's wages for a quarter were 10s.; 
for a doseyn of tuckyng gyrdals for dyverse vestments, 
iiij*. Toan organ P ayer for y* feste of Pasche, iij* iiij*. 
The king's chappell [choristers] had xij‘ for swete wine 
and brede. 4 Edw. IV. for steyning of the sepulture 
clothes y* is to say for xxiiii penons and for vj banners 
and for the ffalwans [valance] going abowte y* seputure, 
xxvj* viii’. 

“For viij yerds of whyte lyre [lute string] for the 
ffalawns, ij’. My Lord of Warwick's chapell helped on 
8. Nicholas day, and had a potell of Clarey and a brede, 
viij*. W™ Mason of Powles and his ffel!yshepe [fellowship 
or assistants] had v‘ for oversyth and awrywyng [order- 
ing or arranging] of 8. Lucus [Luke's] chappell.” 

Macxenzigz E. C. Watcorr. 


Centra America AND Soutuern Inpia.—I 
wish to call the attention of students of ancient 
languages and writing to a very curious coinci- 
dence. If they will look at the plates of the so- 
called hieroglyphics in Stephens’s Yucatan and 
Central America, they will notice that these are 
not hieroglyphics, but simply sculptured letters, 
filled in with some curious design, or made to 
resemble the human head and face. The writing 
ig from right to left, and although the actua 
designs do not often occur in the same plate, yet, 
if the outlines and characters are taken, some 
letters will be seen to be constantly repeated. 
Again, if these letters be compared even to modern 
Orissa type, they will be found to resemble it per- 
fectly as to character, only slightly ruder in outline. 
I have never seen any ancient Orissa writing, but it 
may be worth while comparing it with the sculp- 
tures. I do not know whether this resemblance 
has been noticed before, but may point out that 
the worship of the ancient inhabitants of Central 
America (viz., tree, serpent, phallic, and sun) and 
the architectural character of their buildings are 
identical with those of Southern and South-Eastern 
India. Hvueu T. Bowmay. 


Skew-BaLp.—This word is not given in John- 
son’s Dictionary, original edition, nor in Todd’s 
4 vols, nor is it in Bailey. Webster says :— 
“Skew-bald, the same as pie-bald.” He calls 
it obsolete, and quotes eaveland — “ Skew- 

horse.” Now I imagine that it is not 
obsolete, and that it does not mean the same as 
tra Then, under the head of pie-bald, 


ebster says it means of various colours, diver- 





sified in colour. This, I think, is very doubtful, 
although supported by Johnson. It strikes me 
that pre-bald is black and white, like the magpie, 
and Pralled means spotted, spotted or marked like 
the pie ; and then skew-bald would be spotted with 
some other colour. The word has been so used in 
my hearing ; even if incorrectly so used, it gives 
opportunity for marking a useful distinction. I 
know that J. O. Halliwell, in his Archaic Dict., 
records it as a Cheshire word, meaning pie-bald. 
He also quotes from the Chester Plays, ii. 142 :— 
“« The skewed horses by myne intente.”’ 

It is hard to say whether the word skewed and 
skew-bald can be properly distinguished as above 
from pie-bald. Webster's definition is so wide 
that you might call Joseph’s party-coloured coat 
pie-bald if you chose. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


ENGINEERING IN America.— The subjoined 
paragraph is from a St. Louis newspaper :— 

“ The bridge at this place [over the Mississippi] is a 
great demonstration of the triumph of science over diffi- 
culties in nature which seemed insurmountable. Its cost 
was between seven and eight millions. One fact con- 
nected with it I will mention. The spans are made of 
iron pipes, and were so nicely calculated for a certain 
temperature that, when the completion of the bridge 
was delayed till the summer season, the expansion of 
the iron made a missfit, threatening an immense loss. 
But Capt. Eads met the difficulty by covering the bridge 
with many tons of ice, reducing the expansion, and 


making a perfect fit.” 
* * * 


Nicknames For Street Arass.—They are 
“Bedouins,” “Street Arabs,” and “Juvenile 
Roughs” in London; they are “Gamins” in 
Paris ; “ Bowery Boys” in New York ; “ Hood- 
lums” in San Francisco; and “ Larrikins” in 
Melbourne. This last phrase is an Irish constable’s 
broad pronunciation of “larking,” applied to the 
nightly street performances of these young scamps, 
here, as elsewhere, a real social pestilence. When 
I was a schoolboy in Dublin, some few decades 
since, myself and companions cherished a whole- 
some horror of “ the blards,” by which term, it has 
often struck me since, we intended a contraction 
of “ blackguards.” D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


“Go to Hatirax.”—This expression is some- 
times used in the United States as a mild sub- 
stitute for a direction to go to a place not to be 
named to ears polite. It probably arose from the 
fact that large numbers of persons, who had been 
Tories during the Revolution, left the United 
States for Halifax, N.S., after the close of the 
war. UneEDA. 

Philadelphia. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“CaYENNE” on “Kyan”?—The French pro- 
nunciation of Cayenne, in “Cayenne pepper,” is 
fast superseding the Kyan’ of our fathers. On 
turning to a modern dictionary I find “ Cayenne 
pepper, pronounced kaen pep per,” &c.; and, no 
doubt, the sound of Kyan’ will soon be not only 
old-fashioned but insufferable. Blanc-manger has 
never quite settled into blamange, and, like several 
other half-naturalized words, is recovering its 
French spelling and pronunciation. But are the 
cases of a and Kyan’ parallel? Js Kyan’ 
a corrupt pronunciation of the French word Cayenne 
(which I take to be a variation of Guyane, serving 
to distinguish the city from the province)? Is it 
not rather the original English rendering of the 
native name? These queries were suggested by 
an old pepper-caster, which I saw a few days ago 
in a window near the Albert Gate, and upon which 
were engraved the letters kyan. It would he 
interesting to know whether the word was ever 
commonly so written, and whether our elders re- 
member any other pronunciation in their early 
days than that which we are teaching our children 
ant asa vulgarism. Henry ATTWELL. 

arnes. 


A History or Snurr anp Tosacco.—The 
Mirror (I omitted to take a note of the volume) 
states that in 1797 was circulated the following 
proposal for publishing by subscription a history 
of snuff and tobacco in two volumes :— 

“Vol. I.—To contain a description of the nose—size 
of noses—a digression on Roman noses—whether long 
noses are symptomatic—origin of tobacco—tobacco first 
manufactured into snuff—inquiry who took the first 
pinch—essay on sneezing—whether the ancients sneezed, 
and at what—origin of pocket handkerchiefs—discrimi- 
nation between snuffing and taking snuff: the former 
only applied to candies—parliamentary snuff takers— 
troubles in the time of Charles I. as connected with 
smoking. 

“ Vol. [I.—Snuff takers in the parliamentary army— 
wit ata pinch—oval snuff boxes first used by the Round- 
heads—manufacture of tobacco gees ee on 
dong, aha of snuff during the Commonwealth—the 

nion—Scotch snuff first introduced—found very pungent 
and penetrating—accession of George II.—snuff boxes 
then made of gold and silver—George III.—Scotch snuff 
first introduced at Court—the Queen—German snuffs in 
fashion—female snuff takers—clean tuckers, &c. &c.— 
Index and list of Subscribers.” 


Was this work ever published ? 
Harry Bryrtn. 
Camden Road Villas, N.W. 


“Tue DiscovERY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE,” a 
good-sized octavo of 566 pages, was published in 
1838 by G. A. Starling, 40, Leicester Square. 








Who was the author? Indeed, the publisher seems 
a myth now and his house a myth, for there is no 
No. 40 in the square, although there is a No. 43. 
The book is quite a curiosity, the views are laugh- 
ably eccentric, and yet the author is not mad, and 
is assuredly a widely read man. He quotes Lu- 
cretius to show that what lives immortal must so 
exist from its own solidity (p. 7), and finds that 
the diamond corresponds most correctly to this, 
and is the “identical primitive matter.” Does 
not Pliny say that a diamond, if beaten on an 
anvil, will cause anvil and hammer to yield? and 
if Newton (as Hiley shows) thought atoms must be 
indivisible, what is so indivisible as the diamond ? 
But the matter of the world was egg-shaped first, 
and this accords with Hindoo theory, and dia- 
monds have an oviform surface. The three largest 
diamonds mentioned by Jameson are all egg- 
shaped, even to that of the Emperor of Russia, which 
formed one of the eyes of a Brahminical idol, and 
which was stolen by a French grenadier. He sold 
it for a low price. It passed through three hands, 
and the Empress Catherine of Russia gave 90,0001. 
ready money for it, and 4,000/. more in an annuity. 
He thinks this establishes his case. The book is 
really suggestive where it is not absurd. One 
would be glad to know what became of the corre- 
sponding eye of that Brahminical idol. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“ Tm-proox.”—“ Totum nostrum imbrocum de 
Blakeburn,” 7. e. “all our im-brook of Blakeburn.” 
Extract and translation of an old deed, without 
date, of Thomas and James, sons of Kennet, of 
Blakeburn, from Somner’s Ports and Forts, p. 44. 
What is an im-brook? Harpric Morpnyy. 


Tue Oricinat (?) or “Otp Kine Core.”—May 
we recognize in the following lines, from the 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, the “ Old King 
Cole” of our nursery days ?— 

“ Aftur Kyng Aruirag, of wam we habbeth y told, 

Marius ys sone was kyng, quoynte mon & bold. 

And ys sone was aftur hym, Coil was ys name, 

Bothe it were quoynte men, & of noble fame.” 

Hearne’s edition. 

In the manuscript at the College of Arms the lines 
are given as follows :— 

“ Kyng Coel was his name, 

A noble man, & queynte & of good fame.” 

Can we claim for our nursery doggerel an exis- 

tence of six hundred years? ALPH CREYKE. 


ArmoriaL Bearines.—Is it legal for the 
daughter living at home with her father to use his 
crest and coat of arms? Is it legal for her to use 
note-paper bearing such coat of arms, if the address 
is added on the paper of the house they joini 
live in? If not illegal, is it in “ good taste” 
accepted as a usage in good society for a daughter 
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to use such note-paper in her ordinary and private 
correspondence ? Scorra. 


Numismatic.—Any of your numismatic corre- 
spondents would much oblige by informing me 
what the two following medals refer to :— 

Obv. Two female figures ; the one on the right, semi- 
nude, holding in her right hand a radiated full-faced 
sun, in her left a palm branch ; that on the left, draped, 
having @ scroll across her front bearing the word 
“suapeRE.” Rev. A radiated full-faced sun, within the 
legend, “SENSORIVM . ANNO . PRIMO . GEORGII. 1715.” 
Silver,.aize 10. 

Oby. A laureated bust in armour of “Gzonorys . 1m. 
DEI . GRATIA,” L.P. FEcIT. Rev. A draped female 
figure, holding out in her right hand the Cap of Liberty, 
in her left a wand; around her, “sEMPER . HONOS . 
NOMENQVE.TVVM.” No date. Silver, size 12. 


J. Haminton. 


“ Finaprpo Mauincontri.”—In this work, vol. ii. 
p- 249, reference is made to a people of Cimbrian 
origin, speaking a language distinct from their 
neighbours, divided into tribes, inhabiting a dis- 
triet en the Italian slopes of the mountains which 
border the Tyrol, called the “Seven Communes.” 
Where can I find information respecting this 
people, and examples of their language ? 

Luorp Owen. 
Birmingham. 


THe Mitievary or Kine Atrrep.—Can any 
one tell me whether or not a millenary medal or 
coin was struck by any society to commemorate 
the 10@0th year of King Alfred, or whether any 
local mint (such as that which used to strike Cor- 
nish pennies) or any relic factory can be assigned 
to account for the following? There was paid me 
the other day, as a ne amongst some 
change, a copper coin of about that size, having on 
the obverse a rude profile crowned, and the legend 
AL*-FRED ; reverse, Britanniat with a harp, and 
the legend Bri-rons, and underneath her feet the 
word “ Glory” in a much smaller character. The 
execution is rude, and the coin much worn, but it 
is clearly modern. T. Grezoys. 

Werrington, Launceston, Cornwall. 


Lancony’s Inn Fretps.—In one of Junius’s 
-letters he vents his indignation on some person 
who, by means of nefarious practices, had amassed 
money enough to live “in that great house in Lin- 
coln’s Inp Fields.” Which was the house? Is it 
_ till in existence ? me 43 


[Probably the Duke of Newcastle’s, still existing, the 
northernmost house on the west side.] 


Sr. Hyerirna, voiteo St. Uriru.—May I ask 
space to. repeat a query which I put unsuccessfully 
some years back as to this local saint, foundress 
and patroness of Chittlehampton Church, North 
Devon? Leland, speaking of Stowford, says :— 





* Observe, not £L-. 


+ Or Erin? 








“In this place was Hieretha, Patroness of Chittle- 
hampton, born, who, as the legend of her life makes 
mention, suffered the next year after Thomas Becket, 
in the reign of King Henry II., in which history the 
names of her parents be set down.” 

As I am now revising, for a new edition of the 
North Devon Handbook, some notes on the 
churches of North Devon, I would be glad to have 
the above rather mysterious statement made clear. 
Who was St. Urith, and from what book of Jegends 
does Leland quote? Under what circumstances 
did she “ suffer”? Tt. ¥. ® 


Pewsey. 


Fareweit Faminy.—Can you supply me with 
information concerning this family? ‘There is a 
Sir John Farewell mentioned in Rymer’s Federa, 
vol. ix. p. 182. A relation of mine has a fine por- 
trait, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of a Col. Farewell, 
who was (I have understood) a colonel in the 
Guards, Governor of the Tower, and a personal 
friend of Charles II. His arms were :—Sa., a 
chevron between three escallops, ar. 

P. Berney Browy. 

St. Alban’s. 


Swirr: Dryrpex: Herricx.—Is there any- 
where to be found a circumstantial account of the 
exact relationship of the Dean of St. Patrick’s to 
the families of Dryden and Herrick? I presume, 
though I do not remember having seen it positively 
stated, that Dr. Swift’s grandmother was Susanna, 
daughter of Nicholas Dryden of Moreton Pinkney 
(a younger brother of Sir Erasmus, the first 
baronet), who had also three sons, named Jonathan, 
John, and Godwin. 

As to the parentage of Abigail Erick, the 
Doctor’s mother, I have not been able to discover 
anything definite, though, from her residence at 
Leicester, she must have been one of the Herricks 
of that neighbourhood, from whom the poet Robert 
Herrick undoubtedly sprang. In one account she 
is said to have been related to Sir William 
Temple's wife. But how? It is to be hoped that 
before a new Life of Swift makes its appearance 
these points will have been thoroughly — up. 

YLK. 


Basset Famity.—In Atherington Church, 
Devon, there is a brass representing a knight and 
two ladies of this family, date 1586 (1*S. xii. 121). 
I very much wish to ascertain, if possible, who 
these three persons are. Judging from the date, 
the brass should be that of Sir Arthur Basset, 
born at Calais, 1540, died at Exeter, 1586 ; but in 
all the pedigrees which I have seen, only one wife 
is given to him—Eleanor, daughter of John 
Chichester of Rawley. Can any one kindly help 
me to solve the following questions !— : 

1. Does the Atherington brass contain any in- 
dication of the names of the persons ? 

2. Was Sir Arthur Basset married twice? If so, 
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3. What was the name of the other wife, and 
was she first or second ? 

4. Was she, or was Eleanor, the mother of Sir 
Arthur's two children, Robert and Anne ? 

5. When and where did Robert Basset die? 
He went abroad in 1603. Did he ever return ? 

Any help that I may obtain in this matter will 
receive my very best thanks—especially if it come 
quickly. ERMENTRUDE. 


MATERNAL AncEsTRY OF DrYDEN.—What was 
the Christian name of the Rector of Aldwinckle 
All Saints’, whose daughter was the poet’s mother ; 
and what is his exact place in the Pickering pedi- 
gree ? CLE. 


CoLE-CANNON OR KALE-cannon.—What is the 
correct way of spelling this word, which is applied 
in Ireland to an intimately blended mixture of 
cabbage, potatoes, and butter; and what is the 
meaning of the latter half of the word? C. E. 


Tae Wuarrtons or Newtown Livrorp, Le- 
CESTER.—The Whattons of this place were a 
branch of the Whattons of Loughborough. Jeffery 
Whatton, temp. 23 Henry VIII., descendant of 
Jeffery de Whatton, ar. (temp. Edw. IV.), mi- 
grated to Newtown Linford, where his sons William 
and Thomas were born. Their descendants mar- 
ried into the Cheetham and Hunt families. I have 
been there searching for pedigrees, but have failed. 
Perhaps some of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
will be able to give me some information about 
these families. Nichols informs us, in re Newtown 
Linford Church, that “at the west end a gallery 
is erected, in the front of which is placed a stone 
with the following inscription, in very large capital 
letters, embossed :—‘ MI. WHATTON . A°. D. 1633,’” 
and adds a note :— John Whatton, of Leicester, 
Esq., served the office of sheriff of the co. of 
Leicester, 14 Chas. I.” (vol. iv. p. 891*). That 
embossed inscription is not there now. But there 
is still the “neat mural monument against the 
south wall:—Arms: azure, three hedgehogs, ar. 
Whatton,” and the inscription,— 

‘Near this place are deposited the remains of Thomas 
Cheetham, gent., who died the 5th of September, 1775, 
aged 71 years. Also of Mary his wife, and daughter of 
William Whatton, late of this place, gent. She died the 
23rd of March, 1777, aged 65 years.” 

Probably the Whattons emigrated from Newtown 
Linford. Query, Where to? Gzorcr Luoyp. 
Cowpen, Northumberland. 





Replies. 


THE LIMERICK BELLS. 
(5" §. iii. 488, 517.) 
Besides the references given, R. W. F. will find an 
excellent poem on this story in Duffy's Hibernian 
Sixpenny Magazine, No. 13, pp. 36-7, signed 





J. 8. F., date January, 1863. In the Illustrated 
Dublin Journal, No. 24, February 15, 1862, there 
is another version of this old bell legend, differing 
materially from the one quoted by the Rev. Geo. 
Tugwell. The dénodment is intensely tragic, and 
may be epitomized thus :—During February, 1531, 
the monks of St. Francis’s Abbey (then standing 
on the site of the present church) were disturbed 
at their evening devotions by the clash of arms 
and earnest cries for admission. The wicket being 
speedily opened, a man and boy claimed the right 
of sanctuary from the murderous attack of Sir 
David O’Brien, of Inna. The suppliants proved 
to be Simon Brennan, a poor bell-founder of the 
“ Close,” and his son Gabriel. O’Brien’s anger 
had been roused by Simon’s refusal to break up 
and cast the bell of St. Synan (stolen by Sir 
David from Doonas) into “morning stars,” 4.¢., 
spiked balls. The abbot, on learning this brave 
refusal to commit such sacrilege, by making “ vile 
weapons of the church bells to murder the Church’s 
children,” gave permanent shelter to the fugitives. 
For ten years Simon never once left the abbey 
enclosure ; for although O’Brien had disappeared, 
and gone no one knew whither, the founder feared 
his arch-enemy might compass his death by some 
unknown device. At last the abbot reveals to 
Simon a long-cherished and pious ambition to 
have cast and hung a peal of bells for the abbey 
steeple “before death should overtake him.” 
Simon entertains “the idea with great relish.” 
An abundance of material, machinery, and assist- 
ance being placed at his disposal, Simon soon 
extemporized a foundry in a remote part of the 
abbey enclosure. Presently the furnaces hiss and 
seethe with liquid bronze metal, from which Simon 
hopes “to eliminate sweet bell-music.” But, ex- 
hausted with care and constant watch by day and 
night, he murmurs to his son, “Gabriel, boy, I 
shall sleep while you watch. When the metal is 
ready for the moulds, call me. At your peril 
touch it not.” “He then flung himself upon a 
rude couch, and sunk into a heavy slumber.” 
Near daybreak Gabriel sees the metal dripping 
from the plug-hole into the canal which is to 
conduct it to the mould. In an instant, and 
before he can alarm his father, the plug gives way, 
and the fiery stream shoots into the matrix. 
Stunned, yet fascinated by the fierce beauty of 
the boiling flood, winding its way to its destination 
with a “roaring and crackling,” and seething 
“like a brook of the Inferno,” and “myriads of 
crimson sparks” “hurtle in the darken’d air,” 
the words “Lost, lost—oh, lost !” ring in Gabriel’s 
ears, and rouse him from his stupor. Turning to 
discover whence they proceed, he finds his father 
near him with an upraised axe. In an instant the 
weapon is buried in “the boy’s forehead,” and he 
falls to the ground a corpse. 

Remorse succeeds passion, and the wretched 
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father, to hide his crime and secure his safety, 
buries the body in a shallow grave, then reels back 
to the bells, and, while standing above them, his 
horror is intensified by the morning light revealing 
to his practised eye that the castings are perfect. 
The monks find him in a senseless condition. On 
recovery he accuses “ Gabriel of attempting to kill 
him, and then fleeing for his life.” The story finds 
credence with the community. Time passes. At 
length the bells are hung, and the day for blessing 
them arrives. The abbot’s injunction to make the 
“ bells ring to the glory of the Lord” is obeyed by 
two lay-brothers; but their efforts to make the 
bells speak prove ineffectual. Simon, crouching 
in a corner of the bell chamber, alarmed by the 
mild reproaches of the abbot that his “bells are 
not even as melodious as a tinkling brass or a 
sounding cymbal,” catches a rope in either hand. 
The bells sound, and the abbot cries, “ Hark! the 
bronze speaks good Latin.” While speaking, “ the 
bells rang out in silvery syllables these words” :— 
** Miserere, miserere, 
ery toll, toll, = ! 
us rT a solemn 
For the dead man’s at 
Toll ! toll! 
Woe, woe, for Gabriel ! 
oe, and woe again for thee, 
Who did shed his blood yest’re’en ! 
Miserere, Domine ! 
Toll! toll!” 

As the bell-music dies away, Simon bows his 
head in shame as he confesses to the shedding 
of Gabriel’s blood. He supplicates one or more 
of the brothers he has known so long to pray 
for him; all are silent. At length one steps 
“forth from their ranks, with air deject and 
tottering footsteps.” He raises his cowl, discovers 
the features of O’Brien, and confesses to the 
bewildered founder that he is the cause of the 
“great sorrow,” and will pray for him. Simon 

rdons him, and, falling into the arms of his ancient 
‘oe, dies expressing hopes for mercy in the world 
to come. hich can be true, the Italian version 
or the one above? There is no stone to mark the 
- where sire and son sleep side by side ; but 
the old inhabitants of the district declare “ that 
on the eve of St. Francis spectral bells are heard 
down the river, and between the roaring of the 
wind and the clamour of their music a voice is 
heard, ‘ Miserere, miserere !’” 

C. H. Srerxensoy. 

Lilian Road, Barnes, Surrey. 


If R. W. F. looks at the Dublin Penny Journal, 
vol. i. p. 48, published in 1832, he will see the 
story of the “ Limerick Cathedral Bells.” It is 


there stated that the Italian by whom the bells 
had been manufactured “ became a wanderer over 
Europe.” 

follows :— 


I transcribe part of the anecdote, as 








“ He sailed for Ireland, proceeded up the Shannon ; 
the vessel anchored in the pool near Limerick, and he 
hired a small boat for the purpose of landing. The city 
was now before him; and he beheld St. Mary’s steeple 
lifting its turreted head above the smoke and mist of the 
old town. He sat in the stern and looked fondly towards 
it. . . . On a sudden, amid the general stillness, the bells 
tolled from the cathedral; the rowers rested on their 
oars, and the vessel went forward with the impulee it 
had received. The old Italian looked towards the city, 
crossed arms on his breast, and lay back in his seat; 
home, happiness, early recollections, friends, family—all 
were in the sound, and went with it to his heart. hen 
the rowers looked round, they beheld him with his face 
still turned towards the cathedral, but his eyes were 
closed, and when they landed they found him cold.’ 


I may add that the writer in the Dublin Penny 
Journal has not stated the source from which 
his romantic narrative is derived. 

R. J. C. Connoury. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


In the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe’s Church Bells, 
p. 228, there is the story of these bells told in 
an extract from the Dublin Penny Journal, 
1854, with the following remarks :--“ The mis- 
fortune is there is not one word of truth in the 
tale. If it were true, it might refer to the bells 
which were in the tower before the Reformation.” 
Then follows a list of the inscriptions on the 
eight bells in 1868, the oldest being -_ <* 





MRS. SERRES, MRS. RYVES, AND 
MRS. HARRIS. 
(5™ §S. iii. 5, 34, 400, 408; iv. 58.) 

The appearance of my honoured friend the late 
Mr. Dilke’s Papers of a Critic, in which we have, in 
a collected form, his various remarkable articles on 
Junius, has recalled my attention to that subject, 
and I was in hopes to have sent you this week a few 
notes on “ Mrs. Serres and her Junius Figments” ; 
but I am compelled to postpone them in order to 
notice some of the important statements contained 
in the letter forwarded to you by True Buus, and 
printed in your last number. 

True Buve is quite right. Every scrap of in- 
formation bearing upon Mrs. Serres’s absurd claim 
ought to be preserved, as it may contribute some- 
thing to the thorough exposure of this impudent 
case. In “N. & Q.” of May 22, 1869, Sir Jou 
Mactean contributed such a notice of Wilmot 
Serres, whom he called the brother of the Princess 
Olive, but who was really her son, and the brother of 
Mrs. Ryves. This may seem strange to those who 
know that his name was never mentioned in any 
of that lady’s writings or proceedings ; nor do I 
believe that the existence of any such person was 
known to either of the learned judges who presided 
at the trial Ryves v. the Attorney-General, or to 
any of the learned counsel engaged for the defence. 

An inquiry which was inserted in the Times in 
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the early part of this year, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether this Wilmot Serres was still 
alive, not only brought me, within eight-and- 
forty hours, evidence that he was in existence at 
the time of the memorable trial, Ryves v. the 
Attorney-General, but subsequently sufficient par- 
ticulars of his career to fill a chapter in the future 
history of that cause célébre. 

The letter which Truk Buive has forwarded is 
one of several which appeared in the Standard in 
December, 1871, and of which I was fortunate 
enough to secure copies at the time. Whether 
from the fact that your correspondent has italicized 
some passages in it, or that my greater familiarity 
with the subject enables me toread between the lines, 
I know not, but the letter now appears to me of 
far greater importance than when Yarst saw it. 

For instance, the writer explains the omission 
of Mrs. Brock’s name from the proceedings by 
saying that it was “in consequence of Mrs. Ryves 
being the eldest surviving representative of the 
lady called the Princess Olive, and the whole of 
the rights, titles, and interests being hers alone, 
both by the laws of primogeniture oa bequest.” 

I will not now stop to discuss the relative 
claims of the eldest daughter and the son, but, 
unless I am greatly in error, no mention of this 
bequest was made at the time of the trial ; and the 
will of “the lady called Princess Olive,” which 
could not have been operative unless duly proved, 
will, I doubt not, well repay a visit to Doctors’ 
Commons when I can find leisure for the purpose. 

If it is as full of interest as that of her un- 
papPY husband, it is a singular document. His 
holograph will is in my possession, and confirms 
some of the gravest imputations in his Memoirs. 
But more of this on some future occasion. 

Your correspondent finished with an inquiry, 
“Who is Mrs. Harris ?” 

When I first read his query I was inclined to 
reply, in the identical words of the indignant and 
insulted Betsy Prigg, “ Bother Mrs. Harris! I 
don’t believe there’s no such a person”; but in 
face of the explicit statement that she was a 
sister of Mrs. Ryves and a co-heiress of the large 
property of Mr. John Wolsh (at least, so it is in 
my copy of the letter, and not Wolsey), I content 
myself with declaring my inability to answer the 
question, and with hoping some better informed 
correspondent will be able to do so. 

Can she possibly be—but perhaps Mrs. Serres’s 
will, or that of Mr. John Wolsh, may help to solve 
the mystery. Wim J. THoms, 





Steerers 1x Cuurcna (5 §. iii. 266, 414.)—In 
1736 the churchwardens of Prestwich, near Man- 
, resolved— 
“That 13s. a be given to George Grimshaw, of 
Reoden Lane, for y* we being, rae ye ghee coat (not 


trouble and pains in wakening sleepers in y* Church, 
whipping out dogs, keeping children quiet and orderly, 
and keeping y* pulpit and church walks clean.” 
Afterwards there occur entries in their accounts :— 
“ P4 for a coat for George Grimshaw, y* new bobber, 


my P* George Grimshaw’s yearly wages for bobbing, &c., 
yw 
My mother, who was born at Warrington in the 
last century, can remember Betty Finch, a very 
masculine sort of woman, being the bobber at 
Holy Trinity Church there in the year 1810. She 
walked very majestically along the aisles during 
divine service, armed with a great long stick like 
a fishing rod, which had a bob fastened to the end 
of it, and when she caught any sleeping or talk- 
ing, they got a “nudge.” Her son was engaged in 
the belfry, and often truthfully sang— 
“ My father ’s the clerk, 
My sister’s a singer, 
My mother’s the bobber, 
And I’m a ringer.” 
James Hicson, F.R.HLS. 
Ardwick. 


At Fleet parish church, in Lincolnshire, before 
its restoration some years ago, the clerk, one W. 
Nixon, used to have a long wand in the desk be- 
side him, with which he kept in order the school- 
children, who were seated in the aisle immediately 
in front of him. If any luckless urchin ventured 
to sleep during the service, he was sure to be 
forcibly reminded of his misdemeanour ; and oc- 
casionally whack would come the stick upon the 
ledge of the desk, or upon an adjoining pew, in- 
stead of on the head of the offender, by a bad shot 
on the part of the said clerk. Also it was the 
duty of the sexton to perambulate the church at 
intervals during service with a similar wand, and 
awaken any sleepers he might find among the 
congregation. This practice, however, having for 
some time fallen into disuse, a former rector ex- 
pressed to the sexton his wish that it might be 
restored, and provided him with a new instrument 
for the purpose. “ Well, but, sir,” said the man, 
“be I to waken all of ’em ? be I to * Mr. M. 
on the head if I catches him asleep ?” (alluding to 
one of the principal farmers in the parish). “ Well, 
Mike,” said the rector, “ perhaps not Mr. M., nor 
Mr. W., nor Mr. ——” (naming some three or four 
others), “ but if you see any one else sleeping, rouse 
him up.” So the discipline continued for some 
time to be administered, though with a somewhat 
partial hand. C. 8. Jerram, 


At the present day at full service in Wimborne 
Minster, the beadles (?), during the reading of 
each lesson, make the circuit of the church, cross- 
ing the chancel, going down one side aisle, and 


* Nope“ tap on the head.” I have heard the word 








exceeding twenty shillings) every other year, for his 





used by others in Lincolnshire. 
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proceeding up the other, carrying short, black 
staves. I was told these are for the purpose of 
awaking sleepers, or causing the ill-behaved to 
desist. C. E. K. 


Irish Society IN THE SevenTeentH CeEn- 
tury (5™ §. iii. 467..\—Dr. Topp doubts that 
the Irish were “vulgar” in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I regret to state that there is no doubt 
they were. The Irish Court was a disgrace to 
Europe. Society at Dublin Castle was simply a 
drunken, canting rabble. Strafford, when Lord 
Deputy, > to reform this by introducing 
the ceremonial of the English Court; to dis- 
countenance intoxication (which was in Ireland 
“a disease epidemical”) by “ never suffering any 
health to be drunk at his public table but the 
king’s, queen’s, and prince's on solemn days.” 
The clergy were so abandoned and ignorant that 
their conduct became a subject of inquiry in the 
Parliament that met in Dublin in 1634. Bram- 
hall, Bishop of Derry, also speaks of their dis- 
graceful conduct. 

Thomas Dinely, an Englishman, who visited 
Treland in the reign of Charles II., describes the 
lower orders of people as 
o we dirty, thievish, spending all their time squatting 
outside their cabin doors, and all, men, women, and 
children, smoking tobacco. They care for nought, so 
they have plenty of milk, potatoes, and tobacco.” 

The manners and customs of the nobility may 
be gathered from Dinely’s account of an aristo- 
cratic banquet :— 

“Long tables being spread, and a row of dishes of 
meat, the guests sit down, and their lesser followers sit 
under the tables, pinching their masters by the calves of 
the legs, who ym to them whole dishes of meats, 
which, as they are giving, the other followers, who are 
taller and stand behind, put their arms over their heads 
and take the rest, leaving a clear table.” 

If the curiosity of Dr. Topp is not yet satisfied, 
he will find many fuller particulars in the journal 
of Dinely, recently published by the Royal Irish 
Archeological Society, or an abridgment of the 
same in the papers of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, No. 5, new series, Sept., 1856. 

FRANCESCA. 


Barnabie Rich, Gent., published a number of 
works “pee Treland early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Of these, two deal more especially with the 
manners and social habits of the inhabitants, viz., 
A New Description of Ireland (Lond., 1610), and 
A True and a Kinde Excuse, written in Defence of 
that Book intituled A Newe Defence of Ireland 
(Lond., 1612). The description he gives is any- 
thing but flattering. His works are scarce. 

B. E. N. 


“Branp-vew” (5% §. iv. 24).—There can be 
no question as to Archbishop Trench having found, 
not “‘ created,” this word ; indeed, W. M. is some- 





what rash to suspect so accurate a writer. While 
the word is not in Minshew, it is given by Skinner, 
Etymologicon, 1671. “ Nostrum autem Brandnew 
et Belg. Brandnieuw, videntur eleganti metaphora 
e re Fabrili traducta,” sub voce “ brand,” to burn. 
The Dutch Brandnieuw, if correct in Skinner's 
time, is clear in favour of brand, not bran or bra’, 
as the true form. The word is probably of the 
seventeenth century ; but Richardson’s Dict. gives 
one quotation only (without full reference), taken 
from Jamieson’s Dict., as follows :— 
**Waes me, I hae forgot, 
With hast of coming aff, to fetch my coat. 
What shall I do? it was almaist brand new ; 
’Tis but a hellier since ’t came aff the clew. 
Ross, Helenore.” 
Ross’s poem, Helenore, or the Fortunate Shep- 
herdess, was published in the year 1768 ; the whole 
yassage may be found in the modern edition (ed. 
Ir. Longmuir) at p. 187. There the word is bran- 
new, but Dr. Longmuir has reprinted from the second 
edition, 1778, in which he says, “ The language is 
brought into nearer conformity to English.” Cf. 
“ gloves fire-new,” p. 164. No doubt this is scanty 
information about the word, and earlier instances 
of its occurrence, in any shape, would be interest- 
ing ; but I think this example from a Scot of the 
Scots is decisive against W. M.’s view of the deri- 
vation. oO. me 


If W. M. had written the word “braw” at 
length, instead of contracting it into “ bra’ ” (it is 
not so contracted in the song from which he 
quoted), he would hardly have suggested that it 
is the original of brand or bran. The words “a 
braw new gown” simply mean a new gown that is 
pretty or “fine” in the opinion of the describer ; 
but “a bran-new gown” means a gown that is 
quite new, whether pretty or not. The following, 
from Todd’s Johnson, seems to point satisfactorily 
to the origin of the compound word :— 

** Bran-new [Teut. brand-new, and so written and pro- 
nounced in some parts of the north of England]. This 
expression, still common in colloquial language, might 
be, perhaps, originally brent-new or bren-new, from the 
Saxon brennan, to burn; equivalent in meaning to fire- 
new, i.¢., to anything new from the forge: hence the 
secondary sense, just finished, quite new. Kilian explains 
the Teut. expression by vier-new.” 

In this secondary sense of newness, brightness, 
and freshness I have always read the word brent in 
the Scotch song :— 

“John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonny brow was brent.” 


C. Ross. 


Triat or Henry Watpotg, §.J. (5% 5S. iii. 
367.)—In answer to Dr. Jessorp’s second, third, 
and fourth queries, I would remark :— 

2nd. That it was and is not only not unusual, 
but the almost invariable practice, at the assizes to 
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associate with the judges of the superior courts 
certain other persons. In cases of treason the 
trial would be held under the commissions of 
Oyer and Terminer, and general gaol delivery ; 
and the first of these commissions is directed to 
the judges and several others, or any two of them ; 
but offly the judges and serjeants named in the 
commission, or in the accompanying writs of asso- 
ciation, were formerly of the quorum, so that the 
other members could not act without the presence 
of one of them ; and this is still the case, except 
that Q.C.s and barristers holding patents of pre- 
cedence are now of the quorum. 

It is no unusual thing for a Q.C. or serjeant to 
sit at the assizes and hear cases when the business 
is heavy. 

3rd. If Hillardo was not one of the judges of 
the superior courts he would have been, I take it, 
a serjeant, and probably, from the similarity of 
name, the Serjeant John Heyle mentioned by 
Dr. Jessopp, and whose name is also spelt “ Hele” 
and “ Heele.” 

Hele was in his day a leading man at the bar, 
and in the year 1600 was an aspirant for the Mas- 
tership of the Rolls, if not for the Great Seal 
itself ; but was unsuccessful in his aims, chiefly 
on account of the strenuous opposition of Lord 
Ellesmere, who asserted that the learned serjeant 
was “a grypinge usurer” ; “a most greedye taker 
of excessive fees”; “a notorious and common 
ambo-dexter, takinge fee on both sides” ; “a great 
drunkarde” ; and a man “insolent,” “ outrageous,” 
“ offensive,” and “intollereable”; so that Dr. 
Jessopp need be under no surprise at finding the 
serjeant by no means a “ mere cypher.” 

4th. The prosecution would probably have been 
conducted by the law officers of the Crown, the 
queen’s serjeant, the attorney and the solicitor 
general. Coke was Attorney-General, and I am 
inclined to think that Dr. Jessorr is mistaken in 
supposing the solicitor-generalship to have been in 
abeyance, as Serjeant Fleming was appointed 
Solicitor-General in 1595, and in January of that 
year Francis Bacon writes to Sir R. Cecil, declaring 
his intention of retiring from public life on account 
of his not having received the solicitor-generalship ; 
and from this it would appear that the office was 
either then filled up or was on the point of being 
80. 
I cannot name positively the individual who 
was queen’s serjeant at the time, but I think that 
it is highly probable that Serjeant Saville was, as 
he appears to have taken precedence at the trial 
of the attorney and solicitor general, which the 
queen’s serjeant regularly did until the year 1814. 
It was his especial duty to prosecute for treason. 

If Serjeant Saville held this office it would ap- 
pear that, although he could not with propriety be 
termed “el abogado,” yet he certainly was “ ad- 
vocatus regius”; and I should fancy that “el 








fiscal” would be another designation suitable for 
one and the head of the serjeants, who, according 
to Blackstone, answered in some manner to the 
advocates of the revenue or the advocati fisct 
among the Romans. R. Passincuam. 


Spvuriovus Orpers (5" §. iii. 442, 495 ; iv. 34.) 
—Mr. James must excuse my use of the language 
to which he demurs, and which I intended gene- 
rally to cover all that was implied in my two objec- 
tions to his note, viz., that the Templar constitu- 
tion of the Freemasons in this country had always 
been Trinitarian, and that no severance from 
Freemasonry has taken place, for the Masonic 
qualification and the ritual remain as before, 
merely substituting the new names of officers. 
By dropping the old name of “Grand Elected 
Knights Templar Kadosh of St. John of Jeru- 
salem ” in 1848, when the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite was started, the order left itself 
without descent. The marked support given by 
the A. and A. §. Rite to the Templars arose 
twenty-five years ago from the fact that to esta- 
blish the A. and A. Rite, by possessing themselves 
of the Kt. Rose Croix and Kt. Kadosh degrees, 
it was necessary to bastardize the existing rite 
into the degree of “Masonic Knight Templar,” 
and to suppress the old ceremonies. To leave go 
now or at any time might cause a return to the old 
rite. But if the order is not what is implied by 
the old title, it is a sham and a delusion, or worse, 
and ought to be suppressed, as the Duke of Sussex 
suppressed all these high grades. The use of the 
knightly titles and the question of their legiti- 
macy must fall on the Stuart party of 1745. But 
the title of “Sovereign Prince,” used in the 18th 
degree of Lacorne’s, now the A. and A., Rite? 
Will the Prince of Wales recognize them, or what 
will he do with all these brand-new sovereign 
princes? I am quite unable to answer the inquiry 
of Masor Buraess as to the four letters ; the only 
way to find out is to ask the person who has just 
invented them. There were four letters used by 
the Ordre du Temple, which were abandoned for 
the initials of the four words V. D. 8. A., to be 
in turn, it seems, discarded. Hisroricvs. 


TecunoLocicaL Dictionarres (5% §. iii. 370.) 
—A full list of technological dictionaries would 
fill a volume, but I believe the following to be the 
best and most recent :— 

1. Technological Dictionary of Terms employed in 
the Arts and Sciences: Architecture, Civil, yd 
and Naval; Civil Engineering, including Bridge Build- 
ing, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics ; Machine 
and Engine Making; Ship Building and —y 
— ty Mining, and —py | Artillery; Mathe- 

in 


matics; Physics; Chemistry ; eralogy, &c. B 
Rumpf, Mothes, and ag Preface by Dr. Kk 
Karmarsch. Second edition, 8 vols. Vol. i., English- 


German-French, 12s.; vol. ii., German-English-French, 
10s. 6d. vol. iii., French-German-English, 10s. 6d. 
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There is also an abridged edition of the above, in 
three volumes, price 9s. 

2. Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By P. A. Nuttall. 
(Virtue & Co.) 5s. 

8. Technical Vocabularies, in Eight Languages— 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Architecture; Military Archi- 
tecture and Fortification; Civil Engineering and Survey- 
ing. (Stanford.) 6s. 

4. A Dictionary of Terms in Architecture, Building, 
| Mining, Metallurgy, Archeology, the Fine 
Arts, &c. y John Weale. Fourth edition, with addi- 
tions by Robt. Hunt, F.R.S. 5s. 

5. Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine 
and the Collateral Sciences. Ninth edition. 

6. Sutton and Dawson's Dictionary of Photography 
and Chemistry. 

7. Mayne’s Medical Vocabula: 
Terms, and Phrases used in Medicine, &c. 
edition. 

8. Mayne’s larger Expository Lexicon. 

9. Nouveau Dictionnaire portatif Anglais-Francais 
et Francais-Anglais, contenant un Appendice des prin- 
cipaux termes techniques ayant rapport aux Sciences et 
aux Arts, 4 la Chimie, 4 la Physique, 4 |’Astronomie, & 
la Marine, 4 l’Art Militaire, 4 la Mécanique, aux 
Machines Locomotives, Chemins de Fer, Bateaux a4 
Vapeur, aux Métiers, etc., par Percy Sadler, 2 vols. 


E. A. P. 


J. 8. K. will find the following dictionaries in 
every way trustworthy, viz. :— 

Tolhausen (A.), Technological French, English, and 
German ey 3 vols., 18mo. 

Ure (Andrew), Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. Edited by Hunt. 3 vols., 8vo. 

Watts (Henry), Dictionary of Chemistry and the allied 
Branches of other Sciences. 6 vols., 8vo., including 
a meee 

omlingon (Charles), Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Me- 
chanical and Chemical, Manufactures, Mining, and 
Engineering. 3 vols., 8vo. 
W. J. Hacoerrston. 
Public Library, South Shields. 


The Merchant's Polyglot Manual, in Nine Lan- 

ges, compiled and edited by E. H. Michelsen, 

.Ph., of the Board of Trade (Longmans & Co., 
1860", is the best I have seen. E. N. 


Craig’s New Universal Etymological and Techno- 
logical and Pronouncing Dict., 2 vols., imperial 
8vo., is about the best of its kind. 

C. A. Warp. 


of Names, Synonyms, 
Fourth 


* 


Mayfair. 


Suettey Memoriats (5" §. iii, 18, 329.)—An 
American friend, at present in Rome, informs me 
that Shelley has certainly made a mistake about 
the Cenci Palace. The building described by him 
is an old that formerly belonged to the 
Medici family. Shelley says :—“ The palace is 
situated in an obscure corner of Rome, near the 

uarter of the Jews.” Now, the real palace is in 

e Ghetto, and next door to the Synagogue and 
the Israelite University. Shelley goes on to say:— 
“ There is a court in one part of the palace (per 
that in which Cenci built the chapel to St. Thomas) 





supported by granite columns, and adorned with 
antique friezes of fine workmanship,” &c. 

When I sent my note, at the latter reference, I 
had not consulted Shelley’s account, and I thought 
that he had actually met with a chapel dedicated 
to St. Thomas; but I find that his chapel is a 
conjectural one, that “perhaps” stood amfist the 
“ granite columns,” &c. 

There is no “perhaps” about the chapel. _It still 
exists (as I have shown), though it has long been 
appropriated to “uses vile.” The events detailed 
in the Tragedy by Shelley occurred in the year 
1599. The chapel was built in 1576, twenty-three 
years before the murder of the wretched count. 
It may have been built to atone for crime ; but 
there is no proof of this. The date shows that 
Cenci’s first wife was living at the time, and 
Beatrice must have been an infant, and, therefore, 
the chapel can have no connexion with the crimes 
detailed in Shelley’s Tragedy. When Francis 
Cenci erected the chapel, he may have been a pious 
Catholic, and unconnected with the crimes that he 
committed in after years, and which have branded 
his memory with horror and infamy. 

There is a tradition in Rome that, when Beatrice 
was being led to execution, forty youths (members 
of the first patrician families) attempted a rescue, 
but they were overpowered by the Papal guards. 

James Henry Drxon. 


“Boxe” or “Boxe” (5" §. iv. 29.)—The 
passage in Reynard the Fowe referred to by Srxa- 
GENARIUS is quite correctly printed in Mr. 
Thoms’s edition, and I suspect that the introduc- 
tion of “the book” was a pure oversight on the 
part of Caxton ; for, as Mr. Thoms has observed 
in his note, there is nothing in the original to 
justify it. Had he printed it “ boke,” instead of 
“book,” the suggestion of a misprint for boxe 
would have been more plausible, although even in 
that case I should have been unwilling to accept 
it, from the fact of the Reynard being throughout 
remarkably free from typographical errors. In the 
original the passage runs thus :— 

** Also dat doe die heileghé voert gebrocht wordé doe 
had reinaert hem adders bedacht e1i hi ontvoer roekeloes 
weder in sijn veste,”’"— 
which corresponds very closely to the old Flemish 
Reinaert (v. 82-5, ed. Jonckbloet) :— 

“ Ende also saen 
Alse die heleghe waren brocht 
Was hi andersins bedocht 
Ende ontvoer in sine veste.”” 

The meaning in both is obvious enough, %. ¢., 
that Reynard was to swear on the relics of the 
saints, not on the Gospels. F. Noreare. 

Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


In The most delectable History of Reynard the 
Fox (Lond., 1701: see Mr. Thoms’s Introduction, 
p. lxxx, where, however, this particular edition is 
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not noticed), the passage referred to by SExa- 
GENARIUS is given thus :—“ But as soon as the 
Book was ten before him.” i, Me 


Tue Late M. Lévy (5S. iv. 8.)\—Kohn, Cahn, 
Cahen, Kahn, are only different ways of spelling 
Kohen, which in Hebrew means a priest, therefore 
one of the family of Aaron. For a priest to enter 
a place where the bodies of the dead are laid would 
involve legal pollution. See Levit. xxi. 1, 2, 11. 

E. Leaton BLEenKrnsorp. 


Kohn, Cohen, and the other names quoted by 
R. P. F. represent the Hebrew word 77>. The 
chief Rabbi is a priest by descent from Aaron, not 
by virtue of his office, and the reason is to be 
found in Levit. xxi. 1. M. D. 


Tre 137TH Reerment (5" §. iv. 48.)—Was not 
the black worm worn as a sign of mourning for 
some officer of rank killed in action? Might this 
not have been the origin of this mark, as it ap- 
peared in the Jace of more than one regiment of 
the army ? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


“Serapis” (5 §. iii. 480.)—“ Martial is un- 
doubtedly right, and Milton certainly wrong. The 
« in Serapis is long.” I affirm that both Martial 
and Milton are right. Poetically, the a is long; 
but conversationally the word is pronounced 
Sérapis, the accent being on the first syllable. It 
is so pronounced both in Greek and Italian at the 
present day. In fact, all words are pronounced 
by the Greeks according to accent, and not quan- 
tity. Milton, we know, lived in Italy, and adopted 
the Italian pronunciation of Latin. Accents were 
introduced into Greek writing to guide the pro- 
nunciation, else what use are they ? 

E. L. BLenxrysopr. 


If Forcellini is to be trusted, the & is some- 
times found. He quotes Prudentius, Adv. Symm., 
ii. 531, “ Nil potuit Serapis deus, et latrator 
Anubis,” and Martianus Capella, ii. p. 43, “Te 
Serapim Nilus, Memphis veneratur Osirim.” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Evcatyptus AnD WatTrTLe TREES or Avs- 
TRALIA (5 §. iv. 7.)—I think Mr. Curistie 
confounds the two trees above mentioned. The 
wattle is a variety of acacia, and has few pro- 
perties beyond that its flower-balls breathe a 
delightful fragrance. The eucalyptus abounds 
in an aromatic otto, resembling the smell of 
cajeput. These trees are said to prevent fever; 
and with this view have, I believe, been planted 
in some parts of Algeria, and other marsh lands, 
with singularly good effect. The febrifuge qualities 
of the eucalyptus are due to the production of 
ozone by diffusion of the aromatic otto, a property 
common to many plants, particularly lavender, 
mint, peppermint, &c. Septimus Presse. 


Tue “Te Deum” (5% S. iii. 506.)—The view 
of the Te Dewm put forward by Mr. Ranpouru 
has been in my mind since my college days, when 
it was, as I remember, propounded by the present 
Dean of Rochester. Fie not, however, met 
with it in any published work, and as it seems to 
impart additional interest and beauty to the Te 
Dewm, I should be glad to know from Mr. 
Ranpotpa if any authority for his statement can 
be quoted. C. 8. 


REFERENCES WANTED (5 S. iii. 469.)—This 
anecdote appears in the Historiettes de Tallemant 
des Réaux, but it was not exactly by a throw of the 
dice that the soldier was saved, as the following 
will show :— 

“Un soldat francais au service des Etats des Provinces- 
Unies, s'étant trouvé engagé avec quelques autres dans 
je ne sais quel crime, fut condamné a tirer au billet avec 
eux & qui serait pendu; mais il ne voulut jamais tirer, et 
lofficier, selon la coutume, fut obligé de tirer pour lui, 
et tira le billet ot il y avait écrit potence. Le soldat en 
appelle, dit qu’il n’avait point donné ordre 4 I’officier de 
tirer pour lui, que ce n’avait point été de son consente- 
ment, et fit tant de bruit que cela vint aux oreilles de 
M. de Colligny, fils ainé du Maréchal de Chatillon, = 
commandait alors le régiment de son pére et ce soldat 
était de ce régiment. Cela lui sembla plaisant ; il l'alla 
conter au Prince d’Orange, qui, aprés en avoir bien ri, 
fit grace & ce soldat qui avait si bonne envie de vivre.” 

Marai.tpe van Eys. 


Dantev Bryan (5" §. iii. 429.)—The author of 
The Mountain Muse was a native of Virginia, 
and, I have been informed, a nephew of the cele- 
brated explorer, Daniel Boone. He was at one 
time a senator in the legislature of his native state, 
and was subsequently postmaster of Georgetown, 
D.C. Besides the above work he also wrote :— 

“The Appeal for Suffering Genius. bmg Oe 1826.” 

“The Lay of Gratitude. Philadelphia, 1826.” 
— on Education: a Poem. Richmond, Va., 
1830.” 

“ Tribute to the Memory of Rev. G. G. Cookman, also a 
a on the loss of the Steamer President. Alexandria, 


Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


Protestant Primates or IRELAND (5" §. iii. 
358.)—The degree of fulness of an account is a 
ae of individual judgment ; but, probably, 
the best collected account of the primates and other 
bishops of Ireland may be found in Harris’s edition 
of Sir James Ware’s Works, Dublin, 1739-45, 
2 vols. fo. Briefer accounts may be found in 
Dean Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice, Dublin, 
1848-60, 5 vols. 8vo. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Marrnew Furnpers (5" §. iii. 429, 494.)— 
A portrait by Cook of this celebrated navigator is 
priced in Evans's first catalogue at 6d. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 





Philadelphia. 
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Wiutuiam Hay (5™ §. iii. 343; iv. 11.)—The 
following is the title-page of a volume in my 
possession :-— 

“ Select Epigrams of Martial. Translated and Imitated 
by William Fisy, Esq. ; with an Appendix of some by 

wiley and other Hands. London: printed for R. and 
J. Dodsley in Pall Mall, mpccry.” Ik 


Micnagst Anceto (5 §. iii. 488.)— Mr. 
Uxwnone will perhaps be aided by the following 
extract, which refers to the peculiar affection of 
the eyes from which Michael Angelo suffered :— 

** One of his sonnets describes in a burlesque manner 
his condition; how he lay day after day on his back, 
and the colours dropped down on his face. His eyes had 
become so accustomed to looking up, that for a long while 
afterwards he was obliged to hold up anything written 
so that he might read it with his head bent back,—a 
result of similar work, which Vasari confirms from his 
own experience.”—Life of Michael Angelo, by Herman 
Grimm, translated by F. E. Bunnétt, 1865, vol. i. p. 306. 


T. K. Tuuty. 


“THE STRANGE SUPERFLUOUS GLORY OF THE 
Arr” (4" §, v. 505.)—In the late Mr. Dobell’s 
Balder, 2nd ed., London, 1854, p. 151, occur the 
following lines :— 

“ Alas! that one 
Should use the days of summer but to live, 
And breathe but as the needful element 
The strange superfluous glory of the air,” &c. 
J. MAnvet. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“GroyLanps HisTorisKE MINDESMOERKER ” 
(5" §. iii. 489.)—There is some account of the 
earlier colonies of Greenland in a volume of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, entitled “Maritime and Inland 
Discovery.” I am now translating, as an exercise, 
from the Danish of Ingesnenn, a story which 
gives some account of the life of the missionaries 
amongst the Greenlanders about the year 1774. 
It is interesting, and is probably a correct account 
of the colony and aborigines at that period. If 
Francesca cannot read it in the Danish, and is 
still interested in the subject, my translation is at 
her service. A. § 


JUSTIFIABLE Homicrpk, on MANSLAUGHTER? 
(5" S. iv. 27..\—In answer to Mr. Bovnorr, let 
me just quote the following passage, taken from 
vol. iv. of Stephen’s Commentaries :— 


“Such Homicide as is committed for the prevention 
of any forcible and atrocious crime is justifiable by 
the law of nature, and also by the law of Eng- 
land, as it stood so early as at the time of Bracton, 
and as it stands at the present day. If any per- 
son attempts the robbery or murder of another, or 
~~ to break open a house in the night time, and 
shall killed in such attempt, either by the party 
assaulted, or the owner of the house, or the servant 
attendant upon either, or by any other person present 
and interposing to prevent mischief, the slayer shall be 


acquitted and discharged. This reaches not to any 








crime unaccompanied with force, as picking of pockets, 
or to the breaking open of any house in the day time, 
unless it carries with it an attempt of robbery, arson, 
murder, or the like.” 

I think this will be found quite sufficient to 
convince Mr. Bouncer that the example he gave 
would be “ justifiable homicide” and not “ man- 
slaughter,” without giving a definition of the 
latter, which, however, if he wishes, I shall be 
most happy to do. W. S. 

Manchester. 


Princes AND Princesses (5 §. iii. 327, 438 
478; iv. 14, 38.)}—Being away from home, I have 
not the authority SepastT1an asks for. On return- 
ing I will try to find some. Meanwhile I must 
demur to his grounds. The Roll of the Lords 
seems to me to be more a list of precedence than 
anything else. Sesastran is certainly so far right 
that the Scotch and Irish peers are inserted by the 
English titles under which they sit; but, on the 
other hand, those lords who hold Court offices are 
described by the names of those offices, and 
SepasTIAn will not say that they sit under them. 
True it is they are inserted a second time by their 
titles of peerage, but this, I suppose, is simply 
because the offices are only temporary. Again, 
the bishops sit not as bishops, but as barons ; but 
they are simply called Bishop of So-and-so. 
Neither is the Abbot of Holme otherwise described 
than as Bishop of Norwich, but he sits as Abbot. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Setvace”: “Samite”: “To Saunrer ” (5 


8. iii, 408, 469.)\—May I be permitted to adda 
few more or less important notes, at any rate on 
the first two of these words? First, as to samite, it 
appears in the modern German sammet or sammt, 
as well as in the Bohemian axdémyt; and in both 
idioms the meaning of the word is velvet, not satin. 
Secondly, in regard to selvedge, it may be useful to 
know that this is not to be translated by the 
Dutch zelf-kant. Zelf-kant in Dutch is our list; 
but the selvedge is called de negge by the Dutch 
ladies. It appears that the initial n in’ negge has 
been here transferred from the article to the noun, 
just as we may observe similar or opposite pheno- 
mena inter alia in our own an apron for a napron ; 
in the French le lendemain for ?endemain; and in 
the Dutch een arresleé (spoken) for een narrenslede 
(written). Thirdly, about to sawnter I am no longer 
quite in the dark; I am only watching to see 
it “turn up” in some old provincial glossary ; and 
then, when the (bug)bear shall be within reach of 
shot, we shall soon be at his skin. E. F. 


East-Anotian Worps: “ Keever” (5" S. iii. 
166, 316, 356, 397, 457; iv. 36.)}—The question 
about keeler is very easy. Its origin is to be found 
in the A.-S. célan, to be cold; céle, coldness. 
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These words were sounded with hard ¢, i. ¢. the 
same ask. This & has been retained provincially ; 
but in the polite language the old word céle has 
been, by Norman influence, turned into chill. 

Really HannrBau should learn the distine- 
tion between “cognation” and “derivation.” 
The provincial word keeler is “derived” from 
Anglo-Saxon, but “cognate” with German. 
Anglo-Saxon is Low German, but German is High 
German. We have no English words (except a 
mere handful) derived from High German. He 
should read my Introduction to Specimens of 
English Literature, 1394-1579, where this very 
common mistake is set right. 

Watter W. Sxzat. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Ascance (4 §, xi. 251, 346, 471; xii. 12, 99, 
157, 217, 278; 5 S. iii. 471.)—I think I was a 
little hasty in stating so positively in my last note 
(p. 472, note %) that ascance, when=as if, is 
merely a corruption of ascances, for it is evident 
that it may be simply=as chance, and cance be 
used adverbially—by chance, perchance, or chance- 
wise, as chance undoubtedly was used in old 
English. See Webster and Abbott’s Shakspearian 
Grammar, § 37. 

The form askauns, which I find in Miitzner’s 
Old Eng. Dict., is certainly in favour of this ex- 
planation, and, besides, speaks very strongly in 
favour of my view as to the connexion between 
ascances and the Dutch kans=chance, for are not 
kans and kauns* virtually identical ? 

F. (CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Patience “THE FIRST CONDITION OF SUCCESS- 
FUL TEACHING” (5% §,. iii. 328, 458.)—St. 
Augustine and Canon Liddon must have framed 
their answers, the one on religion, the other on 
teaching, in imitation of Demosthenes, who, upon 
being asked what he considered the chief excel- 
lency in the whole art of oratory, gave the palm to 
“ delivery,” and assigned to it also the second and 
third place.— 

“ Pronuntiationi palman dedit, eidemque secundum 
et tertium locum.”—Quint., Znst. Orat., xi. c. 3. 

The threefold interrogation in Plutarch renders 
the plagiarism more evident :— 

*Epopévov [Anpoobevnv Tivos] af = év 
pytopiry ; ener, vroKkpicts® Kal tt €UTEPOV ; ; 
vrdkpiots’ Kal Ti Tpitov ; brd«prots.—Plut., Op. 
Moral., 1029, 45. Parisiis, mpccctvit., Editore 
Amb. F. Didot. Witiiam Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 


Nursery Ruymes (5 §, iii. 441; iv. 34.)— 
The North Lincolnshire version of the story of 
“the old woman who lived in a shoe,” which 





* Every one knows that a was Sogeeatiy written en and, 
I suppose, pronounced aw in old E 


J. T. F. has made public, is highly interesting and 
forcible. There is a vulgar bluntness about the 
last line which stamps it as a genuine antique ; but, 
needlessly ro as good le so often are 
about the phraseology of oa wo quotations, I 
think J. T F. asks too much of the vicarage in 
supposing such a verse could be publicly placarded 
in polite society in the nineteenth century. 
Leaving, however, what is only an excrescence upon 
his record of the local form of the legend, I am 
surprised that the vicarage did not adopt the 
standard version :— 
“ There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do; 

She gave them some broth without any b 

She whipped them all well and sent them to bed.” 
So I learned it, and so I have always heard it, in 
this neighbourhood ; so, too, I find it enshrined in 
Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England. 

a Harotp Lewis. 

ath. 


In a version which was familiar to me in my 
childhood, the last line of “the old woman who 
lived in a shoe” ran,— 

“She whipped them all soundly, and sent them to bed,” 
which is, at any rate, more rhythmical than “all 
round.” 

Pewsey. 


German (CurLpren’s) Srorres (5" §, 8, 
59.)\—See German Fairy Tales and Popatet 
Stories, as told by Gammer Grethel, published by 
H. G. Bohn, London, 1864. It is a delightful 
little book. W. H. Parrerson. 


Tue Murper or THe Princes in THE TOWER 
(5% §. iii. 509.)—“ John Knight, of Durham Yard, 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields, in com. 
Middlesex, Esq., Principal Chirurgeon to his 
Majesty King Charles the Second,” was most 
likely the writer of the note in question, although 
there were two others of the same name connected 
with that king’s household, viz., John Knight, 
senr., Clerk to the Controller of the Great Ward- 
robe, "and John Knight, junr., Clerk to the Sur- 
veyor of the Great Wardrobe. W. E. B. 


GRAVESEND AND Mitton (5" §. iv. 7.)—James 
Woodcott was Mayor in 1661, and was removed 
from office on the 4th of August in that year by 
the Commissioners appointed under the Act of 
3 Charles II. See Cruden’s History of Gravesend, 
p. 540. J. A. Sparvet-Barty, F.S.A. 


Bisnor Atrersury (5 §. iv. 9.)}—In Howel’s 
State Trials, vol. xvi. 323-696, may be read an 
interesting account of the “ Proceedings against 
Bishop Atterbury and Others, for a Treasonable 
Conspiracy.” 

The king, in a speech on Oct. 11, 1722, ac- 





quainted both Houses of Parliament that a 
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dangerous conspiracy had been for some time 
formed, and was still carried on, against his person 
and government in favour of a Popish pretender. 
A committee was appointed to examine into the 
matter; and, on March 1, 1723, Mr. Pulteney 
brought up the report. The first witness referred 
to is “ Philip Neynoe, clerk (who was drowned in 
attempting to make his escape from the messengers), 
declared” ... His evidence, mostly drawn u 
in ae by himself, is largely used throughout, 
and is relied on both by those who spoke for and 
those who spoke against the bishop ; the one side 
contending that, although a knave, he was corro- 
borated, the other that, being a knave, he ought 
not to be believed. He appears to have been 
drawn into the conspiracy by George Kelly, alias 
Johnson, and to have played a double part, for he 
was afterwards employed by Walpole to discover 
the key to the cant names used in the correspon- 
dence with the Regent. He was arrested at Deal, 
on his journey to France, and lodged in the 
Tower, where he made his confession. He was 
educated in Trinity College, Dublin, and gained 
some distinction there. The entry of his matricu- 
lation in the Senior Lecturer’s book is :— 

“1711, Julii 4°, ho. 10°, ante*: Philippus Neynoe, 
Pens: filius Josephi Mercatoris: ann. agens, 14: natus 
Dublinii: educatus ibidem sub D™ Drury: Tutor, M" 
Walmsley.” 


The list of graduates supplies the following 
information :— 

“Neynoe (Philip), Sch., 1714.—B.A., dst. 1716.— 
M.A., dist. 1719.” 


In connexion with the defence of Bishop 
Atterbury made in the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Wharton, an amusing anecdote is told by 
Walpole in his Royal and Noble Authors, under 
the name “ Wharton.” B. E. N. 


The Rev. Philip Neynoe or Neyno (not Neypoe) 
was said to be engaged in a treasonable correspon- 
dence with Jacobites abroad in 1722. On his 
examination, amongst others he accused C. Layer 
and Bishop Atterbury. It is stated that he was 
drowned in the Thames on the 28th of Sept., 1722, 
whilst endeavouring to escape from the messengers 
who had charge of him ; and a paper said to have 
been found in his pockets was sealed up wet, and 
so laid before “ the Lords” (see Layer’s Trial, and 
the papers relating to it, 1722). In the following 
year the declarations of Neynoe were used against 
Atterbury, when it appeared that Neynoe was in 
the pay of Walpole, a tool, and perhaps a dupe. 
The Duke of rton in his protest (see Har- 
greaves’s State Trials, vi., and Lords’ Proceedings) 
thus refers to him :— 

“II. I conceive that the examination of Philip Neynoe, 
taken before the Lords of the Council, not sworn to or 
signed,—which appears to me to be the foundation on 
which the charge against the Bishop of Rochester is 


built,—has been prov’d to have been a false and 








malicious contrivance of the said Neynoe to save himself 
from the hands of Justice, and to work the destruction 
of the Bishop of Rochester.” 

Stackhouse, in his Life of Atterbury, 1732, 
p. 113, says the bishop stated that Neynoe— 

“Was a pragmatical pretender to secrets that he 
knew nothing of, a cowardly, corrupt creature, that 
would swear backward or forward, say or unsay any 
thing, for Fear or Pay; and a profligate wretch that had 


P | thrown away his Life rather than venture to stand to 


the truth of what he had own’d before his death.” 

It seems he had made two statements ; first, that 
the bishop was guilty, and secondly, that the 
statement he had made against the bishop was 
false. Whether he really died as stated on the 28th 
of September is doubtful ; but that he was a false 
witness seems certain. Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


“THe Crisis” (5% §,. iii. 487.)—The first 
number of this very remarkable publication, which 
succeeded the North Briton, Bingley’s Journal, 
and The Whisperer, appeared on Jan. 21, 1775, 
and it certainly existed till July 27, 1776, when 
the eightieth number was brought out. The 
twelfth number, to which your correspondent 
refers, was published on April 8, 1775, and con- 
tains the poem entitled “ The Prophecy of Ruin.” 
The subsequent numbers bear various signatures, 
chiefly Casca and Brutus. The last 30 are headed 
“To be continued weekly during the present 
bloody civil war in America.” In relation to the 
history of the time this paper is very interesting. 
I presume it was stopped by government inter- 
ference in the summer of 1776, and the only 
wonder is that it was permitted tu appear for so 
many weeks. Number seventy-two, June 1, 1776, 
is inscribed, “To the worst and most infamous 
Minister that ever disgraced this country, Lord 
North.” The authors did not hesitate to stigma- 
tize the acts of the Minister as the crimes of the 
sovereign. Thus number forty-six is headed :— 
** Go on, vile Prince, by lawless strides, and try 

How soon your Crown will fade, your empire die. 

By your base arts America shall RISE ; 

The name of Slave and George alike despise. 

Great Britain’s sons will fight in freedom’s cause, 

And gladly bleed to save their rights and laws.” 

The tenth and succeeding numbers of The Crisis 
all bear the motto, “ Libertas pretiosior auro.” 
Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Anson’s Voraces (5 §. iii. 489.)—As the 
son-in-law of the grandson of the Rev. Richard 
Walter, Iam perhaps as well able as any one to 
answer Mr. Hemmine’s query. On this point 
there was never any doubt in the family, although 
they knew it to be doubted in other quarters. My 
father-in-law, also the Rev. Richard Walter, has 
often told me that his father was satisfied of the 
authorship of the book, not only from what the 
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author himself told him, but from certain modes 
of thought and expression quite peculiar to the 
writer. 

My copy, 4to., is twenty-eight years older than 
that spoken of by Mr. Hemmrne, and is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ A Voyage round the World in the Years mpocxL., I., 
I, 11, Iv. By Come Anson, .» Commander in 
Chief of a Squadron of His Majesty’s Ships, sent upon an 
Expedition to the South-Seas. Compiled from Papers 
and other Materials of the Right Honourable George 
Lord Anson, and published under his direction by 
Richard Walter, M.A., Chaplain of His Majesty’s Shi 
the Centurion, in that Expedition. [Illustrated wit 
Forty-two Copper Plates. London: Printed for the 
Author by John and Paul Knapton, in Ludgate-Street. 
MDCCXLVIII.” 

The work is dedicated by Mr. Walter “To His 
Grace John Duke of Bedford, &c. &c.” 
I have somewhere another account of this ex- 
ition, by a different writer, but cannot lay my 
nd upon it. It is much shorter, with no maps 
or illustrations. I do not remember the author’s 
name. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Srep” my Respect or RELATIONSHIP BY 
MarriacE (5 §. iii. 505.)—As further illustra- 
tions of this from the writings of Charles Dickens, 
allow me to observe that in The Pickwick Papers 
Mr. Samuel Weller addresses his step-mother as 
mother-in-law, and that old Mr. Weller speaks of 
her as Sam’s mother-in-law. Whether this is 
usual with people in that class in life, or a slip of 
the pen on the part of the talented author, I can- 
not say. Again, in Nicholas Nickleby, Mr. 
Snawley is said to have entrusted two sons-in-law, 
instead of what are ordinarily called step-sons, to 
the tuition of that able instructor of youth, Mr. 
Squeers of Dotheboys Hall. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Step in this connexion means “ bereaved ” of one 
parent. The verb steopan, to bereave, furnishes 
steop-bearn, a step-child ; steop-cild (the same) ; 
steop-déhter, steop-feder, steop-méder, steop-sunu 
(see Bosworth, Anglo-Saxon and English Dic- 
tionary, 1868, art. “ Steopan ”). 

E. Copuam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Annals of the Militia. Comprising the Records of the 
South Devon Regiment; Prefaced by an Historical 
yy of Militia Organization. (Plymouth, Brendon 


) 
Curious and valuable information is often derived from 
unlooked-for and unexpected sources. This unpretendin 
treatise, published without an author’s name, and prin 
bya —— bookseller, contains a remarkably succinct 
and learned account of the earliest origin of the military 
organization of England. The book is specially designed 





to illustrate the records of the South Devon Regiment of 
Militia, of which distinguished corps internal evidence 
shows the author to be a member. But not content 
with giving an account of the honours won, and of the 
services rendered to the State, by the regiment in which 
he holds a command, the author has written a well- 
digested and exhaustive history of the earliest militia 
organization. Ina series of interesting chapters he gives 
an account of the internal military systems of defence 
against foreign invaders adopted by our Saxon monarchs, 
by our Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor sovereigns; by 
the Commissions of Array of the Stuart Dynasty, down 
to the Acts under the House of Hanover for consolidating 
the militia on the platform of its present construction. 
He takes no less pains to record the weapons with which 
the troops in successive periods were armed, from the 
times of the stalwart bowmen who won the victories of 
our Edwards and Henries down to the exacter arms of 
the nineteenth century. With no less exactitude does 
he give the pay of the captains and soldiers, their mode 
of exercise with crossbow, pike, and bayonet; their 
words of command, their modes of uniform, their method 
of muster, and their conditions of service. The book is 
full of ancient lore, which will recommend it to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” and it, at the same time, supplies 
much practical information, which will be useful alike to 
the civilian volunteer and to the professed soldier. We 
have reason to believe that the author is Major Charles 
Scale Hayne, major in the South Devon Miktia, and a 
musketry instructor of the regiment from 1863 to 1872. 
We have seldom met with a work more rich alike 
with anecdote, with ancient lore, and with modern 
erudition ; and we heartily introduce it to the notice and 
attention of our readers. 


The Churches and Antiquities of Cury and Gunwalloe in 
the Lizard District, including Local Traditions. By 
Alfred Hayman Cummings, Vicar of St. Paul's, Truro. 
(London, Marlborough ; Truro, Lake.) 

Tue reverend author of this book of topographical, 
antiquarian, and legendary treasures was formerly vicar 
of the two parishes named in the above title-page. This 
book alone would suffice to prove how profitably and use- 
fully he spent there his learned leisure—pleasurably, we 
hope, to himself, and certainly very much so to his 
readers. The volume, well illustrated as it is, is an im- 
portant addition to county history; moreover, no 
visitor to the Lizard District should be without it, and 
to tarriers at home it will be found as instructive as it is 
amusing, from the first page to the last. It is, emphati- 
cally, a capital book. 


A General History of a fe the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.0. 753 to a.p. 476. By 
Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Longmans & Co.) 

GeryEraL histories have so often been undertaken by 

writers with less ability than zeal, that they have been 

often simply confusing, exasperating, and profitless. 

They require not only a writer who knows everythi 

on perhaps the very widest subject, but who can put al 

his knowledge into a very confined space. The Dean of 

Ely is not only a master of his subject, but also a master 

in the rare power of condensation. Consequently he 

has written a history of Rome which will not only 

ratify old scholars but young students. It brings a 
host of memories to the former, a host of new facts to 
the latter. We have read this volume with the greatest 
pleasure, and we warmly recommend it to all who have 
an interest in the history of the city, or who would see 
what the city itself was like in its distribution, its hilis, 
its streets, and its inhabitants, all skilfully limned in 
words which in combination form the grandest of pic- 
tures. 
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Echoes of Old Oumberiand. Poems and Translations. 
By ary Powley. (London, Bemrose; Carlisle, 


Coward. 

Ix this pretty and interesting volume are preserved 

pictures of local ecenes, expressive old words, and records 

of habits and customs which are fast passing away. 

They certainly entitle the writer to a kind remembrance. 

verses (3 are here offered to the public possess 

much more than a local importance, seeing that they 
treat of English speech, English hills and dales, and 
English manners and morals. Some excellent, brief, 
well-expressed, and comprehensive notes are added to 
the y, and we do not hesitate to recommend the 
whole to all who love,good rhymes, in the making of 
which the minstrel has had a praiseworthy object in 
view. 

The Humanity Series of School-Books. Edited by the 
Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, 
Yorkshire. (Murby. 

Aut who have much to do with national schools feel the 

want of reading books which are at once instructive and 

interesting. is series of reading books, edited by one 
who, as the “ warm-hearted friend of animals,” puts in 
no infrequent appearance in the Times, seems to supply 
this want very admirably. Mr. Morris has made an 
excellent selection, from a wide area of choice, of pas- 

in prose and poetry, which cannot fail to rivet the 
attention and improve the minds of children. We highly 
recommend this series to the gers of schools. In 
them is inculcated chiefly that lesson of humanity which 
the young can never learn too early. Children are often 
ned through sheer thoughtlessness, and therefore it 
is of the utmost importance to prevent the unthinking 
cruelty of the child from becoming the habitual cruelty 
of the man. The well-told stories in these books, which 
insist on the claims of dumb animals to our kind treat- 
ment, are sure to awaken the sympathies of the youth- 
ful reader, and make him feel that the brute creation 
should ever be dealt with gently and mercifully. But 
humanity to animals is not the only subject of this series. 

Other topics find a place in them, and thus the danger 

of wearying monotony is avoided. 


It is not too much to say that the Year-Book of Facts 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler) has in no way suffered through 
ite compilation for the past year having devolved on Mr. 
Cc. W. Vincent. As seeele of facts these succeeding 
volumes must ever prove of the greatest use, and this 
usefulness Mr. Vincent intends to maintain by adopting 
such changes of method in his annual compilation as 
the circumstances of the case may require. 





Trapesoant’s Hovse.—Turret House, in South Lam- 





beth Road, formerly the resid of Trad t, still 
exists as a private dwelling, though much altered since 
Tradescant’s time, and the garden with its fine old 
cypress trees also remains; but Nine Elms Brewery, 
which is described as built on this site, is about a quarter 
of a mile distant, viz.,in Nine Elms Lane. The mistake 
has probably arisen from the fact that the late Mr. John 
Mills Thorne, the proprietor of Nine Elms Brewery, 
resided some years since at Turret House. H. W. 8. 


A Porm somewhat similar to the one quoted by J. F.S. 
(5 8. iii. 500) appeared in the Wabash Courer a few 
years ago :— 

‘* To-day man lives in pleasure, wealth, and pride, 

To-morrow poor, of life itself denied. 
To-day lays plans for many years to come, 
To-morrow sinks into the silent tomb. 
To-day his food is dressed in dainty forms, 
To-morrow is himeelf a feast for worms. 





To-day he’s clad in gaudy, rich array, 
To-morrow shrouded for a bed of clay. 
To-day enjoys his halls, built to his mind, 
To-morrow in a coffin is confined. 
To-day he floats on honour’s lofty wave, 
To-morrow leaves his titles for the grave. 
To-day his beauteous visage we extol, 
To-morrow loathsome in the sight of all. 
To-day he has delusive dreams of heaven, 
To-morrow cries, ‘ Too late to be furgiven ! 
To-day he lives in hopes as light as air, 
To-morrow dies in anguish and despair.” 
(mM. FREELOVE, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
“To WED, on NoT TO wep?” &c. (5" 8. iii. 499.) —The 
rody is to be found in the third scene of Messrs. Bel- 
fingham & Best's burlesque of Prince Camaralzaman, 
erformed at the Olympic Theatre during Mr. Horace 
igan’s management in 1865. A copy of the play was 
sold by Lacy, in the Strand. EaR.scovurt. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

“Avenue JosEpuine.”—When Sheridan, on bei 
—— up drunk by the watch, said his name was “ Wil- 

erforce,” he was as little original in that as he was in 
some of his writings. He no doubt remembered the 
affair of the Spanish ambassador, in 1778, Almadovar, 
who was arrested for a disreputable row in a disreputable 
place. As his footmen were standing outside with 
flambeaux, the little representative of the King of Spain 
was asked who he was, and he answered, “I am the 
Ambassador from Venice.” Now, the Venetian resident 
minister was the gravest of solemn envoys, and this 
matter was considered a great scandal. 

P. B. Browy.—You cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth; his address is 33, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C. 

F. Ruie.—It is a thorough misapplication of the term 
as applied to bells. See p. 436 in our last volume. 

Lorp Gort.—See “‘ N. & Q.” 5" S. i. 493, for a paper 
on the subject by Mr. Sparks H. Wiii14Ms. 

C. D. L. will find eight versions of the lines, p. 332-3, 
in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 

** PRESTONFIELD.”—Pamphilets received, for which we 
are much obliged. 

C. M.—We have forwarded your letter to A. G. A. 

A. C.—No definite reply has yet been received. 

H. L. O.—Forwarded to Dr. Rogers. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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